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National  Woman  a  flartg 


Connecticut,  456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 
Delaware,  17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington,  Tel.  Wilming¬ 
ton  5580 

District  of  Columbia,  822  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  Tel.  Main  5436 
Illinois,  116  South  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 
Indiana,  611  Fletcher  Savings  and  Trust  Co.,  Indianapolis 


NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS,  822  CONNECTICUT  AVE., WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Tel.  Main  S437 

BRANCH  HEADQUARTERS 

Maryland,  817  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Tel.  Ml 
Vernon  3279 

Massachusetts,  _401  Phillips  Building,  120  Tremont  Street, 

H 


New  Jersey,  709  Union  Building,  Clinton  Street,  Newark 
New  York,  13  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  Tel.  Murray 
Hill  5444  „  . 

381  Main  Street  East,  Rochester 
Pennsylvania,  213  Hale  Building,  Philadelphia,  lei. 
Filbert  5652 

Rhode  Island,  557  Westminster  Street,  Providence 


Boston,  Tel.  Fort  Hill  2825 

Minnesota,  206  Studio  Building,  corner  Market  and  Fourth 
Street*.  St.  Paul 

_ _ w  _  _  Nevada,  153  North  Virginia  St.,  Reno 

OBJECT:  TO  SECURE  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  CONSTITUTION  ENFRANCHISING  JM3MEN 

-^JIMBERSHIP.  Open  to  all  women  who,  regarding  woman  suffrage  aa  the  foremost  political  issue  of  the  day,  will  support  it  irrespective 

part,. 

ENTRANCE  FEE:  Twenty-five  cents.  There  are  no  dues. 


Executive  Committee 


Miss  Alice  Paul,  N.  J.,  Chairman 

Miss  Anne  Martin,  Nev.,  Vice-Chairman 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  Nev.,  Secretary 

Miss  Mar,  Gertrude  Fendall,  Md.,  Treasurer 


Legislative 

Chairman,  Miss  Anne  Martin 
Secretary,  Miss  Katherine  More, 

Cobby  Committee 

Mrs.  Robert  Baker  Mrs.  William  Kent 

Mrs.  Alvin  Barber  Mrs.  George  Odell 

Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner  Miss  Maud  Younger 

Literature 

Miss  Katharine  Mullen 


Mrs.  Robert  Baker,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  John  W.  Brannan,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lucy  Burns,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Thomas  N  Hepburn  Ccnn 
Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles,  Del. 
Mra.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Md. 


Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis,  Pa. 
Miss  Dons  Stevens,  Neb. 
Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cal. 


National  Departmenta 


National  Headquarters  Maintenance  Committee 
Mrs.  William  Kent 

National  Headquarters  Manager 
Mrs.  Ella  Morton  Dean 

Organisation 

Miss  Catherine  M.  Flanagan 


Pageant 

Miss  Hazel  MacKaye 
Press 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Robert  Baker 
Secretary,  Miss  Beulah  Amidon 

Supplies 

Mrs.  Bessie  Papandre 


Executive  Secretaries 


National  Headquarters,  Miss  Virginia  Arnold 


Pennsylvania  Headquarters,  Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein 


National  Organizers 


Miss  Lucy  Branham 
Miss  Iris  Calderhead 
Miss  Julia  Emory 
Miss  Betty  Gram 


Alabama 

Mrs.  H.  L.  White  . 

1026  So.  32d  St.,  Birmingham 

Arieona 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Sweek,  Tucson 

Arkansas 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Jarrett 
Little  Rock 

California 

Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle 
Vine  St.,  Berkeley 

Colorado 

Mrs.  Bertha  W.  Fowler  . 

1225  Wood  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs 

Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Ascough 

456  Washington  Street,  Hartford 

Delaware 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles 
17  East  7th  Street,  Wilmington 

District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  W.  Thompson  Burch 
822  Connecticut  Avenue 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Florida 

Mrs.  A.  Leight  Monroe 
215  11th  Street,  Miami 

Georgia 

Mrs.  Beatrice  Castleton 

312  Healy  Building,  Atlanta 

Idaho 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Begge 
Rathdum 

Illinois 

Miss  Ella  Abeel 

4907  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago 


Miss  Natalie  Gray 
Miss  Alice  Henkle 
Miss  Elsie  Hill 


Mis*  Rebecca  Hourwich 
Mi9s  Margery  Ros* 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe 


National  Committee  of  State  Chairmen 


Indiana 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Anderson 
932  N.  Rural  St. 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Beim 

979  26th  St.,  Des  Moines 
Kansas 

Miss  Nell  Ainslie  Anthony 
1227  Polk  Street,  Topeka 
Kentucky 

Miss  Edith  Callahan 

2016  3d  Ave.,  Louisville 
Louisiana 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Graham-Bankston 
5321  Freret  St.,  New  Orleans 
Maine  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Robert  Treat  Whitehouse 
108  Vaughan  Street,  Portland 
Maryland 

Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker 

817  North  Charles  St.,  Baltimore 
Massachusetts 

Miss  Olive  M.  Belches 
Framingham 
Michigan 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore 

2967  West  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit 
Minnesota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Colvin 

Davern  Avenue,  St.  Paul 
Mississippi 

Mrs.  A.  C.  R.  Richardson 
313  N.  State  Street 
lackson 
Missouri 

Mrs.  Edith  Barriger 

5430  Cabanne  Avenue,  St.  Louis 


Montana 

Miss  Mary  O’Neil  (acting) 

Montana  Hotel,  Butte 
Nevada 

Mrs.  Sardis  Summerfield 
807  N.  Virginia  St.,  Reno 
New  nampshire 

Miss  Sallie  W.  Hovey 

214  State  Street,  Portsmouth 

New  Jersey 

Mrs.  J.  A.  H.  Hopkins 

709  Union  Building,  Clinton  St. 

Newark 

New  Mexico  „  _ 

Mrs.  Nina  Otero  Warren,  Santa  Fe 
New  York 

Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont 

13  East  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

Mrs.  John  Winters  Brannan  (acting) 
125  East  57th  Street,  New  York  City 
North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Arthur  Taylor 

805  Worthington  Ave.,  Charlotte 
North  Dakota 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Darrow  O'Neil 
714  Eighth  Street,  Fargo 
Ohio 

Mrs.  Valentine  Winters 
319  West  1st  St.,  Dayton 
Oklahoma 

Miss  Ida  F.  Hasley,  Oklahoma  City 
Oregon 

Dr.  Florence  Manion 

1010  Selling  Building,  Portland 
Pennsylvania 

Miss  Mary  Ingham 

213  Hale  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


Mrs.  E.  St.  Clair  Thompson 
Miss  Margaret  Whittemore 
Miss  Joy  Young 


Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mildred  Glines 
113  Comstock  Ave. 

Providence 

South  Carolina 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Vaughan 
R.  F.  D.  Route  8 
Greenville 

South  Dakota 

Mrs.  A.  R.  Fellow* 

Sioux  Falls 

Tennessee  „  _ 

Mrs.  L.  Crozier  French 

620  West  Cumberland  Ave.,  KnoxviU* 

Clara  Snell  Wolfe 
909  West  18th  Street,  Austin 

Utah 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Jenkins 
Hotel  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City 

Vermont 

Mrs.  J.  Borden  Estee 
Montpelier 
Virginia 

Mrs.  Sophie  G.  Meredith 

204  East  Grace  Street,  Richmond 
Washington 

Mrs.  Frederick  Forrest 

2417  Pacific  Ave.,  Spokane 
West  Virginia 

Miss  Florence  Hoge 
Edgewood,  Wheeling 
Wisconsin 

Miss  Ada  James 
Richland  Center 
Wyoming 

Dr.  Frances  M.  Lane,  Cody 


National  Advisory  Council 


Chairman,  Mrs.  John  Rogers, N.  Y. 


Secretary  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Cel. 


Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Ackermann,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Robert  Adamson,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Amidon,  N.  D*k. 
Miss  Jessie  Ashley,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Bion  H.  Barnett,  Fla. 

Mrs.  CVrus  Beard,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  M.  Toscan  Bennett,  Conn. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Howard  P.  Boyle,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Branner,  Iowa 
Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Bright,  Minn. 
Reverend  Olympia  Brown,  Win. 

Mrs.  William  G.  Brown,  W.Va. 

Mrs.  Robert  Bruere,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Burnham,  P*. 

Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell,  Col. 

Mrs.  Anne  Wells  Cannon,  Utah 
Mrs.  John  Carey,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Joseph  Carey,  Wyo. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Chadbonrne,  N.  ) . 
Mrs.  Margaret  Zane  Cherdros,  UtsJ* 
Mrs.  Rose  Collins,  Miss. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Colt,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Anna  Constable,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Vincent  Cook,  Ore. 

Mrs.  Avery  Coonley,  III. 

]Mr8.  Frank  Cothren,  N.  Y, 

Mrs.  Julias  Crisler,  Miss. 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Crump,  Miss. 

Mrs.  Lndns  M.  Cuthbert,  CoL 


Mrs.  George  H.  Day,  Conn. 

Dr.  Maria  M.  Dean,  Mont. 

Miss  Lavinia  Dock,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Crystal  Eastman,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ess,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Robert  Patterson  Finley,  N.  J 
Mrs.  William  Floyd,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Marie  Moore  Forrest,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Andre  Fouilhoux,  Ore. 

Miss  Susan  P.  Frost,  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Emma  Maddox  Funck,  Md. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Adolphus  E.  Graupner,  Cal. 

Mr9.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Law  Hardy,  Mich. 

Mra.  W.  E.  Hardy,  Neb. 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  George  Hendrie,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Elon  Hooker,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Hovey,  N.  H. 

Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Howe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mary  Ingham,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Irwin,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Marie  Ernst  Kennedy,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Charles  Gilmore  Kerley,  N.  Y 
Dr.  Cora  Smith  Krug,  Wash. 


Mrs.  Otto  Kirchner,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Kohut,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Fola  La  Follette,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Leach,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Stephanie  Levert,  La. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Ill 
Dr.  Sarah  H.  Lockrey,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Lowenburg,  Pa. 

Miss  Belle  McGibeny,  N.  J. 

Miss  Bernice  McCoy,  Idaho^ 

Mrs.  Benton  MacKaye,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Mackrille,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Lionel  S.  Marks,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Marcus  M.  Marks,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Julia  Marlowe,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Helen  Marot,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Harris  Masterson,  Texas 
Miss  Edythe  Wynne  Matthison,  Cost. 
Miss  Marion  May,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Cyrus  Mead,  Ohio 
Miss  Vida  Milholland,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lilia  Day  Monroe,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Morrison.  Idaho 
Mrs.  Henry  Moskowitz.  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Spencer  Murray,  Md. 
Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-Warren,  N.  M. 
Mrs.  Marsden  Perry,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Amos  Pinrhot.  N  Y. 

Mrs.  Annie  Porritt,  Conn. 


Mrs.  Aiden  Potter,  Minn. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Rector,  Ohio 
Mrs.  Henry  Ridgly,  Del. 

Miss  Ella  Riegel,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Julius  Rosenwald,  Ili. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Rossin,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Townsend  Scott,  Md. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Shippen,  Mich. 

Mrs.  Frances  Thurber  Seal,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Austin  Sperry,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Albert  Steinfeld,  Ariz. 

Mrs.  Julius  Stone,  Ohio 
Miss  Grace  Strachan,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Elizabeth  Thelberg,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  David  D.  Terry,  Ark. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Therkelsen,  Ore. 

Mr*  Robert  Oihher  Thomas,  S.  C. 
Mrs.  W.  I.  Thomas,  Ill. 

Miss  Clara  L.  1  hoinpson,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Shelley  Tollhurst,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Untermeyer,  N.  Y. 
Mrs.  Richard  Wainwright,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Hattie  D.  M.  Waliis,  Texas 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Walsh,  D.  C.( 

Mrs.  James  Whittemore,  Mich. 
Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Marion  Walker  Williams,  ArU. 
Mrs.  S.  B.  M.  Young,  Mont. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler.  I1L 
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Power  of  Uniform 


Suffrage  in  Holland 


Revolution 


i  rOMEN  are  in  the  war  because  war  can- 
VY  not  be  conducted  without  them,”  says 
Secretary  of  War  Daniels,  with  some  perception. 
“Across  the  water  in  the  early  days  of  the  war 
there  were  mobilized  organizations  of  patriotic 
women.  They  organized  to  serve  and  to  help, 
but  they  largely  failed  of  their  purpose  because 
of  their  division  of  interest.  They  lacked  a  uni¬ 
form  and  a  coordinating  head.”  He  was  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Woman’s  Advisory  Committee. 

Women  who  are  learning  from  plainest  expe¬ 
rience  of  mismanagement  and  waste  their  life- 
and-death  need  of  political  power  to  fill  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  citizenship  will  soon  pass  the 
point  where  they  can  be  amused  by  the  insulting 
absurdities  of  statesmen  who  cannot  see  beyond 
an  ingenious  uniform  of  blue  veil  and  white  col¬ 
lar  to  placate  them  in  their  desire  for  service.  Re¬ 
marks  like  these  are  fuel  for  the  women’s  revo¬ 
lution. 

They  Can  Fight  Too 

ONGRESS  is  in  a  melting  humor.  Women 
are  to  be  eligible  for  enlistment  in  the  army 
and  navy  “for  any  service  the  Secretary  of  War 
may  designate,”  and  may  receive  commissions  as 
officers  in  the  aviation  service,  according  to  a  bill 
introduced  this  week  in  the  House  by  Congress¬ 
man  Murray  Hurlbut  of  New  York.  The  bill 
followed  the  War  Department’s  refusal  to  com¬ 
mission  Ruth  Law,  aviator,  for  foreign  service. 

Mr.  Hurlbut  is  a  convert  to  feminism.  His  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  rapidly  completed.  On  June  1st 
he  was  still  firm  against  the  federal  amendment 
for  suffrage.  On  December  8th  he  was  reported 
by  lobbyists  of  the  Woman’s  Party  as  “non-com¬ 
mittal.”  A  day  or  so  later  he  confessed  to  a 
woman  constituent  that  he  will  vote  “yes”  when 
the  vote  is  taken.  Now  he  is  plainly  willing  to 
throw  up  the  sponge  and  let  them  take  all  labor 
for  their  province. 

The  All-Important  Question 

T  the  beginning  of  December  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  took  first  steps  to  work  out  a  labor  pro¬ 
gram  through  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
Mr.  L.  O.  Marshall,  Dean  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  School  of  Commerce,  is  to  direct  investi¬ 
gation  about  the  demand  and  supply  of  labor  and 
"the  all-important  question  of  diluting  the  labor 
supply  by  the  employment  of  women,”  so  that  the 
government  can  act  “promptly  and  intelligently” 
in  mobilizing  the  great  industrial  army  upon 
which  the  outcome  of  the  war  depends. 

The  first  prompt  and  intelligent  move  the  gov¬ 
ernment  should  make  in  this  program  is  to  pass 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment.  In  England 
the  pouring  of  women  into  every  kind  of  industry 
produced  a  chaos  that  has  had  to  work  itself 
painfully  through  full  labor  organization  and 
finally  to  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  In  the 
United  States  the  enfranchisement  must  come 
first 


O-  N  the  thirtieth  of  November  Queen  Wil- 
helmina  signed  a  bill  that  revises  the  Dutch 
constitution.  The  new  constitution,  according  to 
the  International  Suffrage  News,  offers  a  long 
step  ahead  toward  full  suffiage  for  Dutch  women 
in  doing  away  with  the  clause  that  has  explicitly 
prevented  amendment  M  the  constitution  for 
suffrage.  Women  will  now  have  “passive  suf¬ 
frage” — the  right  to  hold  office — and  Parliament 
can  now  enfranchise  than  by  simply  passing  a 
bill  with  a  majority.  Women  are  expected  to 
sit  in  the  next  Parliament  and  they  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  able  to  force  through  their  full  suf¬ 
frage  in  short  order. 

During  the  autumn  ses-ion  of  1916  Dutch  suf¬ 
fragists  picketed  the  lower  house  of  Parliament 
which  was  holding  up  this  revision  for  suffrage. 
For  months  they  stood  at  the  entrance  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  carrying  banners  that  read,  “We  want  the 
vote.”  Other  women  sat  in  the  balconies  listening 
to  the  debate  and  directing  the  arguments  of  their 
supporters  by  notes  whenever  suffrage  came  into 
the  debate.  The  spirit  of  the  Dutch  pickets,  which 
is  now  coming  into  victory,  was  one  of  the  inspira¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  picket  which  the 
United  States  has  so  fat  answered  by  lawless 
prison  sentences. 

Suffrage  Bill  Through  First  Stages 

THE  Representation  of  the  People’s  Bill  last 
week  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons. 

The  quick  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  House  of 
Lords  is  so  confidently  expected  that  political  par¬ 
ties  are  already  working  on  the  assumption  that 
six  million  women  will  vote  at  the  next  election. 
The  Labor  Party  is  sending  out  women  organizers 
to  win  the  women’s  vote  for  labor.  The  Scottish 
Men’s  and  Women’s  Associations  have  amalga¬ 
mated.  It  is  expected  that  the  age-limit  of  thirty, 
designed  to  prevent  the  number  of  women  voters 
exceeding  that  of  men,  will  be  only  temporary 
because  the  tide  of  public  opinion  is  so  fully  set 
for  suffrage. 

Canada  Yields  to  Demand  of  Women 

THE  last  Canadian  Parliament,  under  Premier 
Borden’s  lead,  enfranchised  the  mothers, 
wives  and  daughters  of  soldiers.  Women  pro¬ 
tested  vigorously  against  this  limited  suffrage. 
The  National  Suffrage  Association  called  it  a 
“disfranchise  act,”  designed  by  the  party  in  power 
to  swell  the  conservative  vote. 

Sir  Robert  Borden,  having  forced  this  measure 
through  and  dismissed  parliament,  now  promises 
to  keep  the  promise  he  broke  when  he  gave  this 
brand  of  suffrage.  He  promises,  if  the  country 
hacks  him  in  the  next  election,  "to  extend  the 
franchise  to  all  women.” 


«*rHE  Sinn  Fein  prisoners  were  released 
1  from  jail  to  create  a  proper  atmosphere 
for  the  Irish  Convention,”  says  a  despatch  from 
Ireland  to  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  The 
Sinn  Fein  leaders  hunger  struck  in  jail  to  insist 
on  being  given  the  rights  of  political  prisoners — 
rights  long  established  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  but  denied  these  Irish  revolutionists.  One 
of  them,  Thomas  Ashe,  died  of  hunger  striking, 
and  the  rest  of  them  won,  first  their  demands, 
and  then  their  release  from  prison. 

Thirty-odd  American  women  were  released 
from  a  federal  prison  in  this  country  a  few 
days  before  the  convening  of  Congress.  These 
revolutionists  for  women’.,  freedom  hungerstruck 
also  in  prison,  several  came  near  to  dying,  and  they 
won  their  release.  The  federal  amendment 
through  Congress  is  the  next  step.  Congress 
brought  it  up  in  the  first  week  of  the  session. 
The  women  are  waiting. 

Two  Brands  of  Statesmanship 

THE  Prussian  electoral  reform  bill  for  uni¬ 
versal  male  suffrage  was  brought  up  this 
week  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Prussian  Diet. 
Chancellor  Von  Herding  urged  its  passage : 

“This  will  evoke  in  wide  circles  painful  feel¬ 
ings,  and  serious  objections,”  he  said.  “But  the 
task  of  true  statesmanship  is  to  take  innovations 
in  hand  courageously  when  the  people’s  need  for 
developments  require  them.  It  is  my  deepest  con¬ 
viction  that  this  need  has  now  arisen.  The  pres¬ 
ent  electoral  system  is  obsolete  and  you  will  do 
the  Fatherland  a  great  service  if  you  assent  to 
the  proposals.” 

It  is  an  odd  paradox  that  the  one  government 
which  is  in  this  war  “for  democracy”  has  so  far 
been  too  blind  to  see  the  political  force  of  de¬ 
mocracy  at  home.  There  seems  to  be  more  “true 
statesmanship”  for  expedient  compromise  with 
reform  in  the  enemy  autocracy. 

Progress  in  Switzerland 

IN  October  women  in  the  Canton  of  Neuchatel 
voted  for  members  of  the  Conseils  de 
Prud’hommes,  councils  to  settle  disputes  between 
workers  and  employers.  This  is  the  first  time 
Swiss  women  have  voted  in  any  except  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  elections.  Many  women  were  candidates  for 
the  Conseils  as  well ;  how  many  were  elected  is 
not  yet  reported. 

In  Switzerland  each  canton  is  independent,  and 
suffrage  has  to  be  won  in  slow,  piecemeal  fashion. 
Neuchatel  gave  its  women  this  measure  of  fran¬ 
chise  in  November,  1916. 
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Woman’s  Party  Keeps  Its  Single  Purpose 

National  Advisory  Council  Conference  Considers  Amalgamation  with  New  National  Party 


ON  Friday  afternoon  before  the  open  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Conference  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  state  officers,  and  heads  of  departments 
of  the  National  Woman's  Party,  Mr.  J.  A.  H. 
Hopkins,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Allan  McCurdy, 
of  New  York,  presented  plans  for  a  possible  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  forces  of  the  newly-founded  Na¬ 
tional  Party  and  the  National  Woman’s  Party. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  Conference,  for 
which  nearly  three  hundred  officers  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Woman’s  Party  gathered  in  Washington 
last  week,  December  6,  7,  8  and  9,  was  called  to¬ 
gether  to  consider  this  question.  The  National 
Party,  of  which  Mr.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  McCurdy 
are  members  of  the  national  executive  committee, 
was  recently  organized  at  a  Chicago  convention  by 
one  wing  of  the  Socialists,  the  Progressives,  Single 
Taxers,  Progressive  Democrats,  Prohibitionists 
and  Independents.  This  Party  plans  to  enter  the 
1918  elections  to  elect  Congressmen  enough  to 
give  them  the  balance  of  power  in  Congress. 
Some  months  ago  they  asked  the  Woman’s  Party 
to  join  with  them.  The  national  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  which  has  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  action  between  conventions,  con¬ 
sidered  the  matter  but  did  not  care  to  act  upon  it 
without  getting  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the 
Party,  both  as  to  whether  political  combination  of 
this  kind  was  wise  and  whether  a  national  conven¬ 
tion  should  be  called  to  act  upon  it.  They  there¬ 
fore  called  the  officers  into  conference. 

The  conference  opened  on  Thursday  evening 
with  a  reception  at  Rauscher’s.  On  Friday  the 
business  sessions  opened,  the  National  Advisory 
Council  meeting  in  the  morning,  the  whole  con¬ 
ference  in  the  afternoon  for  this  discussion.  On 
Saturday  the  state  chairmen  met  in  the  morning, 
the  whole  conference  again  in  the  afternoon  to 
hear  the  report  of  the  resolutions  committee  on 
the  question  of  amalgamation.  A  dinner  and  mass 
meeting  followed  the  business  sessions. 

■»  »R.  Hopkins,  in  explaining  the  aim  of  the 
1\  1  new  Party,  said  that  the  members  of  the 
National  Party  foresaw  the  consolidation  of  the 
conservatives  in  the  two  great  political  parties,  the 
Republican  and  the  Democratic,  to  insure  future 
dominance  of  conservatism  as  opposed  to  liberal¬ 
ism.  The  hope  of  the  National  Party  is  that  it 
will  offer  an  opportunity  for  greater  solidarity 
among  the  Liberals  of  this  country  and  that  such 
solidarity  may  be  effectively  organized  for  action 
in  the  next  campaign. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  recent  activities  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  in  the  fight  for  the  fed¬ 
eral  amendment  were  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
included  the  right  of  free  speech,  free  assembly 
and  peaceful  petition;  that  these  fundamental 
principles  in  a  democracy  were  of  vital  interest  to 
the  members  of  the  National  Party.  He  stated 


that  although  the  work  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  would  probably  remain  concentrated  on  the 
federal  amendment  for  woman  suffrage,  individ¬ 
ual  members  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
could  find  an  avenue  for  political  expression  along 
all  liberal  lines  in  the  National  Party  and  hoped 
that  a  plan  for  effective  co-operation  in  organiza¬ 
tion  between  the  two  parties  might  be  considered 
for  the  next  campaign. 

AFTER  Mr.  Hopkins  had  spoken  much  inter¬ 
est  was  manifested  in  the  new  National 
Party  and  Mr.  Allan  McCurdy  on  addressing  the 
conference  was  asked  to  read  the  platform  of 
his  party.  Mr.  McCurdy  gave  a  succinct  analysis 
of  the  National  Party  platform.  He  explained 
that  it  has  three  divisions,  the  political  democracy 
of  our  own  country,  industrial  democracy  and  in¬ 
ternational  democracy.  The  first  article  in  the 
platform  urges  universal  suffrage.  There  follow 
planks  approving  of  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall,  coupled  with  the  short  ballot ;  of  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  budget ;  of  proportional  representation ; 
of  cabinet  responsibility.  The  platform  contains 
a  plank  on  the  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  one 
on  prohibition,  one  on  prison  reform  and  one  on 
uniform  divorce  law.  Under  industrial  democ¬ 
racy  there  is  the  consideration  of  the  extinction 
of  land  monopolies  with  a  plank  providing  for 
progressive  public  ownership  of  certain  public 
utilities;  there  is  consideration  of  the  farmers’ 
problem,  the  problem  of  transportation,  storage 
and  marketing  and  the  progressive  application  of 
land  according  to  its  rental  values ;  and  the 
abolition  of  grain  speculation.  A  forward-look¬ 
ing  program  for  labor  legislation,  securing  to  la¬ 
bor  its  rights  against  arbitrary  injunctions,  secur¬ 
ing  to  labor  protection  of  their  workers  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  insurance  against  sickness,  injury  and 
death  in  injury. 

Finally  under  the  section  international  democ¬ 
racy  the  Party  platform  calls  for  the  abolition  of 
secret  diplomacy  and  the  reorganization  of  inter¬ 
national  relations.  This  is  followed  by  a  war 
declaration  in  which  the  National  Party  affirms 
its  loyalty  to  the  Nation  and  to  its  Allies  in  the 
securing  of  those  aims  which  have  been  so  ex¬ 
plicitly  stated  in  the  words  of  President  Wilson. 

MR.  McCURDY  said  that  the  National  Party 
offered  a  hope  for  the  great  body  of  people 
who  have  looked  first  to  one  party  and  then  to 
another  and  who  have  come  to  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  whether  it  is  a  Republican  or  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  each  party  is  but  the  right  and  the 
left  hand  of  the  same  few  who  always  seem  to 
achieve  their  own  personal  victories  no  matter 
which  political  party  is  in  the  seat  of  power.  Mr. 
McCurdy  made  a  stirring  appeal  to  his  audience 
when  he  said,  “What  group  of  people  realizes  as 
you  women  do  the  truth  of  Sir  Charles  Napier’s 


remark,  ‘Idiots  talk  of  agitators ;  there  is  but  one — 
injustice.’”  He  ended  by  an  appeal  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  to  come  into 
this  people’s  party  now  forming  and  to  make  that 
party  responsive  to  those  needs  of  the  great,  un¬ 
heard  democracy  in  America. 

THE  conference  which  was  acting  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  national  executive 
committee  submitted  the  proposals  to  a  resolutions 
committee  for  consideration  and  the  committee  re¬ 
ported  the  following  day.  Mrs.  Robert  Baker, 
chairman,  reported  for  the  committee,  which  v'as 
composed  of  Mrs.  Elinor  Carlisle,  of  California; 
Mrs.  Sophie  Meredith,  of  Virginia;  Miss  Calla¬ 
han,  of  Kentucky',  and  Mrs.  Florence  Hides  of 
Delaware.  The  resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  ex¬ 
pressed  appreciation  of  the  invitation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  but  stated  that  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  will  for  the  present  avoid  any  political  al¬ 
liances  as  it  has  in  the  past.  The  resolutions  read 
as  follows: 

T  4  tHEREAS,  This  conference  of  the  Na- 
*  v  tional  Advisory  Council,  State  Chairmen, 
and  elected  officers  of  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  was  called  to  consider  the  invitation  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  spring  of  1917  by  the  committee 
formed  to  create  the  National  Party,  that  the 
National  Woman's  Party  amalgamate,  or  co¬ 
operate  with  the  National  Party';  and 
Whereas,  The  platform  of  the  National  Party 
decided  upon  in  Chicago  in  October  has  now 
been  presented  to  the  conference ;  and 

Whereas,  Such  an  amalgamation  between  the 
two  parties  would  commit  the  National  Woman’s 
Party  to  the  support  of  many  different  measures, 
and  prevent  concentration  upon  the  one  issue  for 
wffiich  it  is  organized,  namely,  the  passage  of  an 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  en¬ 
franchising  women;  Therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  this  meeting  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  the  National  Committee  of  State  Chair¬ 
men,  and  elected  officers  of  the  National  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party,  states  as  its  opinion  that  it  would  be 
more  helpful  to  the  immediate  passage  of  the 
suffrage  amendment  to  have  the  National  Wo¬ 
man’s  Party  maintain  its  singleness  of  purpose 
and  its  identity  as  a  separate  organization.  It 
further  states  as  its  opinion  that  it  would  be  W'ell 
to  consider  co-operation  with  the  National  Party 
in  the  coming  Congressional  elections  in  case  the 
national  suffrage  amendment  has  not  been  passed 
by  that  time. 

Whereas,  The  most  important  legislation  now 
pending  in  Congress  concerns  the  extension  of 
democracy  to  half  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  State  Chairmen,  and  elected  officers  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party,  representing 
forty-eight  states,  demand  that  the  President  use 
his  power  wfith  Congress  to  secure  the  immediate 
submission  of  the  federal  woman  suffrage 
amendment  and  thus  bring  to  an  end  the  intol¬ 
erable  delay  in  the  enfranchisement  of  American 
women. 
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National  Advisory  Council  Organizes 


THIRTY-ONE  members  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  of  the  Woman’s  Party  at¬ 
tended  the  National  Conference  of  officers  in 
Washington  last  week,  December  6,  7,  8  and  9. 

They  met  in  a  closed  business  session  on  Friday 
morning,  with  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.,  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  Council,  presiding. 

Discussion  of  the  main  question  before  the  con¬ 
ference,  the  proposal  of  the  National  party  that 
the  National  Woman’s  Party  join  forces  with  it, 
either  completely  or  to  elect  a  number  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  in  the  1918  elections,  was  postponed 
until  the  afternoon  session  when  the  committee 
from  the  new  liberal  party  was  to  lay  its  plan  be¬ 
fore  the  conference.  Reports  were  made  by  Mrs. 
Rogers  and  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  treas¬ 
urer.  Miss  Paul  summed  up  the  legislative  situa¬ 
tion.  The  summary  of  the  year’s  work  offered 
striking  proof  of  what  the  aggressive,  active  policy 
of  the  Woman’s  Party  has  won  in  the  amendment 
fight.  >  .  O! 

GIFTS  from  the  National  Advisory  Council  to 
the  organization  during  the  last  year, reported 
Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Fendall,  treasurer,  amounted 
to  over  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  During  the 
year  the  membership  advanced  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  and  ninety-five  members.  These 
women  are  helping  to  bear  the  heavier  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  organization,  thirty-four  being  mem¬ 
bers  of  Mrs.  William  Kent’s  headquarters  commit¬ 
tee.  Forty-three  members  of  the  Advisory  Coun¬ 
cil  gave  all  their  spare  time  and  funds  to  the  work 
of  the  national  organization.  The  same  percent¬ 
age  have  organized  deputations,  spoken  at  meet¬ 
ings,  given  hospitality,  or  assisted  with  the  work 
of  the  organization  with  their  writings. 

It  was  interesting  in  reviewing  the  activity  of 
the  National  Council  to  realize  that  during  the 
ten  month's  siege  of  the  White  House  which  was 
maintained  until  after  the  close  of  the  last  Con¬ 
gress,  twenty-one  members  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  stood  on  the  picket  line  in  Wash¬ 
ington  in  front  of  the  White  House.  Seven  have 
been  arrested  and  served  terms  in  prison 
for  their  belief  in  liberty,  the  terms  varying  from 
three  to  thirty  days.  Two  went  to  Occoquan 
workhouse  for  sixty  days,  and  were  pardoned  by 
the  President,  and  two  were  imprisoned  twice. 
Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Morey,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mrs. 
Harvey  W.  Wiley,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
were  on  the  last  dramatic  picket  line  of  forty-one 
women  which  demanded  that  suffrage  be  taken  up 
at  the  opening  of  Congress.  Mrs.  Morey  served 
sentence  until  released  by  the  order  of  the  sen¬ 
tencing  Judge,  November  27. 

MRS.  John  Rogers,  of  New  York,  addressing 
the  Council  as  chairman,  brought  out 
the  significance  of  the  year’s  work.  “This  is 
the  fourth  meeting  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council,”  said  Mrs.  Rogers.  “Each  time  it  has 
met  has  marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
national  organization.  In  September,  1914,  we 
met  at  Newport  where  plans  were  made  for  our 


first  campaign  against  Democratic  Congressmen 
in  the  suffrage  States  because  of  the  opposition 
of  the  party  in  power  to  the  federal  suffrage 
amendment. 

“The  second  meeting  was  held  in  New  York 
in  March,  1915,  where  the  Advisory  Council  en¬ 
dorsed  the  plan  of  organizing  branches  of  the 
Congressional  Union  in  every  State. 

“The  third  meeting  was  held  in  Washington  in 
April,  1916,  when  we  approved  the  sending  of  the 
Suffrage  Special  into  the  Western  States  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  women  voters  to  form  the  Woman's  Party 
in  order  better  to  use  their  political  power  for  the 
freedom  of  all  women. 

“At  this  fourth  meeting  of  our  body  we  find 
ourselves  facing  a  crucial  moment  for  our  cause. 
Victory  or  defeat  will  come  in  January.  The 
likelihood  of  victory  is  greater  than  ever  before. 
What  has  brought  this  about?  Let  us  go  back  to 
last  spring  and  look  at  the  situation  we  then 
faced.  It  was  this :  How,  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
war,  absorbing  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  the  press,  the  President  and  Congress,  to  keep 
our  cause  in  the  light  and  alive,  to  get  action 
on  it 

“With  the  tremendous  outpourings  of  strength 
and  energy  and  time  and  money,  we  had  pushed 
suffrage  steadily  to  the  front  of  public  attention. 
Must  we  now  lose  the  result  of  years  of  agita¬ 
tion?  As  Miss  Paul  said,  we  must  focus  upon 
suffrage  the  attention  of  the  public,  the  press,  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  President,  show  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  lies  at  the  gates  of  the  executive ;  make  him 
see  that  if  he  posed  as  the  champion  of  world 
democracy,  it  was  necessary  to  grant  our  great 
measure  of  democracy  to  America.  Picketing  was 
to  visualize  the  suffrage  cause  before  the  world. 

“We  continued  our  picket  of  the  White  House, 
making  the  words  on  our  banners  boldly  chal¬ 
lenge  all  insincerity.  They  virtually  said  day  in 
and  day  out,  to  President  Wilson,  ‘Make  your 
words  deeds !’ 

“Yes,  the  pickets  have  kept  the  suffrage  flag 
flying. 

“When  the  members  of  the  Council  separate 
for  their  various  States  there  are  certain  points  I 
wish  you  would  carry  with  you :  First,  the 
key  to  an  understanding  of  the  policies  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party  is  always  to  be  found  in 
watching  the  effect  of  those  policies  on  the  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  amendment.  They  are  planned  with 
that  end  in  view,  and  that  alone.  Judge  the  effect 
on  the  President,  not  by  what  he  thinks  of  us,  but 
by  what  he  does  for  the  amendment.  Considered 
from  this  point  of  view  what  effect  have  the  pick¬ 
ets  had  on  the  amendment? 

“From  the  moment  of  the  jailing  of  women, 
the  amendment  prospered.  Immediately  after 
Senator  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  visited  Occoquan,  the 
President  allowed  the  Senate  suffrage  committee 
to  report  the  amendment  favorably  out  of  com¬ 
mittee.  When  more  women  were  jailed,  when 
Lucy  Burns  and  many  others  were  serving  sixty 


days  in  Occoquan,  the  President  allowed  Chair¬ 
man  Pou,  of  the  Rules  Committee,  to  let  the 
House  vote  on  the  proposed  suffrage  committee 
in  the  House,  and  the  resolution  carried. 

“When  the  jail  and  Occoquan  were  full  of  our 
political  prisoners  in  November,  the  government 
released  them  a  few  days  before  Congress  opened. 

H "  r  HOUGH  the  President  did  not  mention 
A  suffrage  in  his  message,  on  the  very  day  it 
was  given  to  the  public,  the  press  carried  the  news 
that  suffrage  would  be  pressed  to  a  vote  early 
this  session  of  Congress. 

“The  pickets,  we  believe,  forced  the  attention  of 
the  President  to  suffrage.  First  we  had  words 
from  him — words  to  Tennessee;  more  words  to 
Maine;  more  words  to  New  York;  more  and 
more  and  more  desire  for  “the  speedy  success  of 
the  cause.”  Then  we  had  the  word  to  Congress 
given  for  the  little  step  of  the  formation  of  the 
suffrage  committee.  And  in  Congress  itself  we 
have  gained  over  fifty  votes  since  picketing  be¬ 
gan. 

“Again  the  effect  of  picketing  on  the  press  has 
been  excellent.  The  day  after  the  sixteen  women 
went  to  Occoquan  the  New  York  Times  carried 
the  headline  ‘The  President  may  urge  the  Suf¬ 
frage  Amendment;’  and  ever  since  the  press  has 
stated  over  and  over  that  suffrage  would  be 
pressed  to  a  vote.  Truly  the  pickets  pressed  the 
press,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  people 
were  compelled  to  think  of  what  the  pickets 
wanted. 

“In  the  New  York  campaign  where  the  Socialist 
vote  was  conceded  to  be  the  deciding  factor,  pick¬ 
eting  by  its  widespread  publicity  forced  the  So¬ 
cialists  to  activity  for  this  cause,  which  they  have 
always  advocated. 

“The  effect  of  picketing  on  ourselves  is  to  be 
considered,  and  clearly  shows  overwhelming 
gains.  From  the  time  of  the  arrests  money  has 
poured  into  our  treasury.  The  total  collections 
for  1916  wrere  $111,147.04  and  the  total  collections 
for  eleven  months  in  1917  are,  up  to  date,  $117,- 
579.34.  In  July  of  1917,  when  the  arrests  began, 
the  receipts  were  $21,623.65  as  compared  with  $3,- 
690.62  for  July  1916.  In  August,  1916,  the  re¬ 
ceipts  were  $8,966.63  and  in  August,  1917,  the  re¬ 
ceipts  were  $11,703.53.  In  November,  1916,  the 
receipts  were  $15,008.18;  in  November,  1917,  they 
were  $31,117.87. 

“Our  membership  has  increased  not  only  through 
the  support  of  individuals  but  through  whole 
groups  of  suffragists  coming  into  the  National 
Woman’s  Party.  Far  from  alienating  our  own 
members  the  picket  campaign  has  brought  us  for¬ 
ward  in  leaps  and  bounds  towards  victory  this 
winter.” 

MRS.  John  Rogers,  Jr.,  will  continue  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Council  for  the  coming  year. 
Miss  Marion  May  was  elected  secretary,  and  the 
following  women  vice-chairmen:  Mrs.  Alden 
Potter,  Minnesota;  Mrs.  Avery  Coonly,  Illinois; 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Grice,  Pennsylvania;  Miss  Susan 
Concluded  on  Page  12 
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Judiciary  CommitteeVotes  to  Report  Amendment 


ON  Tuesday,  December  11,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  to  report  the  National  Suffrage  Amendment 
to  the  House. 

Representative  Graham,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved 
that  the  resolution  be  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee  without  recommendation.  Mr.  Chand¬ 
ler,  of  New  York,  formerly  vigorous  in  his  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Amendment  but  now  speaking  as  the 
representative  of  women  voters,  moved  that  the 
motion  be  amended  to  read  that  the  Amendment 
be  reported  favorably  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  pass.  Mr.  Walsh,  of  Massachusetts,  moved 
to  amend  the  motion  to  read  that  the  Suffrage 
Amendment  should  be  reported  with  an  unfavor¬ 
able  recommendation.  Both  Mr.  Chandler’s  and 
Mr.  Walsh’s  motions  were  defeated.  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham’s  original  motion  that  the  Amendment  be  re¬ 


ported  without  recommendation  was  voted  on  and 
carried. 

Mr.  Graham’s  motion  was  amended  with  the 
condition  that  the  Amendment  should  be  ratified 
within  seven  years.  The  committee  also  voted  to 
recommend  that  the  House  vote  upon  the  Amend¬ 
ment  before  Christmas. 

Commenting  on  the  new  situation,  Miss  Alice 
Paul,  National  Chairman  of  the  Woman’s  Party, 
said: 

Suffrage  has  finally  come  out  of  the  House 
morgue’  where  the  Administration  thought  it 
successfully  buried.  This  is  the  time  for  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  to  prove  his  suffrage  protestations 
by  doing  something  for  suffrage  where  his  power 
is  effective.  A  word  from  him  and  suffrage  will 
pass  the  House.  Without  his  influence  the  result 
of  the  vote  is  doubtful.  By  speaking,  he  will  se¬ 
cure  the  credit  for  the  passage  of  the  Amendment 
for  himself  and  his  party.  If  he  refuses  to  speak 


he  must  take  the  responsibility  for  the  possible 
defeat.  Inaction  will  be  hostile  action.  In  the 
1918  congressional  elections  the  women  voters 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  fix  responsibility  for 
the  refusal  or  delay  of  justice  to  women 

“Even  in  reporting  the  measure,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  which  has  so  obediently  blocked  the 
suffrage  measure  for  the  last  five  years  has  tried 
to  add  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  The  time  limit 
on  ratification  has  brought  up  a  grave  question 
of  constitutionality  in  the  case  of  prohibition.  It 
might  make  the  validity  of  our  measure  doubtful. 
The  national  suffrage  amendment,  as  drafted  by 
suffragists,  has  no  time  clause.  We  shall  not  be 
satisfied  by  any  action  which  makes  doubtful  the 
validity  of  the  measure  as  passed. 

“The  committee  urges  an  early  vote.  We  urge 
a  favorable  and  early  vote.  Various  polls  show 
that  suffrage  needs  only  a  few  more  votes  in  the 
House.  It  is  for  the  Administration  to  secure 
these  votes  for  suffrage  as  it  secured  a  favorable 
majority  for  child  labor  and  other  administration 
measures.” 


Ten  Pickets  Appeal  Their  Cases 


THE  case  of  the  pickets  against  the  District 
of  Columbia  based  upon  illegal  arrests  for  ob¬ 
structing  traffic  has  been  presented  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals  by  Mr.  Matthew  O’Brien  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  sessions  of  court. 

These  are  two  sets  of  appeals  granted  women 
who  picketed  on  August  23  and  August  28 
and  were  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  $25  or  thirty  days 
in  jail.  The  women  in  the  first  group  were  Ger¬ 
trude  Hunter,  a  Minneapolis  lawyer ;  Mrs.  Clara 
Fuller,  an  editor  of  Little  Falls,  Minnesota;  Mrs. 
Kate  Boeckh,  of  Washington;  Mrs.  Mary  Lock- 
wood  and  Mrs.  Pauline  Adams,  of  Virginia,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Fotheringham,  of  Buffalo.  The 
same  women  were  in  the  other  group,  with  Mrs. 
Caroline  Beach,  of  Lexington,  Kentucky;  Miss 
Vivian  Pierce,  of  California;  Miss  Maude  Jami¬ 
son,  of  Virginia,  and  Miss  Lucy  Burns,  of  New 
York,  in  addition. 


After  the  trials  Attorney  O’Brien  made  a  hur¬ 
ried  journey  to  Falmouth,  Massachusetts,  to  apply 
for  the  appeals  to  Justice  Robb.  They  were 
granted.  In  the  twenty-four  years  since  the 
Court  of  Appeals  was  established  only  sixty-seven 
appeals  from  the  Police  Court  have  been  granted, 
though  the  average  number  of  arrests  is  thirty- 
five  thousand.  After  granting  the  second  appeal 
the  Justice  declared  he  would  never  grant  another 
in  these  cases.  Mrs.  Harvey  Wiley,  sentenced  for 
picketing  on  November  9,  applied  for  an  appeal, 
which  has  not  been  granted. 

Mr.  O’Brien’s  argument  of  their  case  filed  with 
the  court  states  that  “An  examination  of  the  rec¬ 
ord  in  this  case  shows  that  the  rights  of  the  plain¬ 
tiffs  in  error  were  flagrantly  disregarded  in  the  trial 
court  and  that  they  were  not  accorded  what 
every  person  charged  with  crime  is  entitled  to — a 
fair  and  impartial  trial — and  that  they  were  con¬ 


victed  not  on  evidence  that  they  had  committed 
any  breach  of  the  law  but  because  of  prejudice 
against  their  mode  of  petitioning  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  woman  suffrage  by 
standing  at  the  gates  of  the  White  House  with 
banners  expressing  their  petition. 

“From  the  arrests  of  the  plaintiffs  in  error  to 
the  final  judgment  of  the  Police  Court  everything 
done  by  the  police  and  the  prosecuting  officers  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  the  trial  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Police  Court  was  unlawful.  There 
was  no  justification  for  the  arrests.  There  was 
no  proper  or  valid  information  filed  against  them 
in  the  Police  Court.  There  was  no  right  of  trial 
by  jury  accorded  them.  There  was  an  arbitrary 
conviction  without  any  evidence  to  support  it  and 
a  judgment  not  warranted  by  law.” 

The  case  will  be  heard  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
sometime  early  in  January. 


Pickets  Sue  for  $400,000.00 


BECAUSE  they  were  subjected  to  cruel  and 
brutal  treatment  during  a  ten  day’s  unlawful 
imprisonment  in  the  workhouse  at  Occoquan,  Va., 
on  the  charge  of  “obstructing  traffic”  with  a  suf¬ 
frage  banner,  eight  suffragists  filed  suits  for  dam¬ 
ages  aggregating  $400,000  against  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  and  against  Warden 
Zinkham  of  the  District  Jail.  They  are  also  filing 
suits  in  the  federal  court  of  the  Eastern  District 
of  Virginia,  against  Superintendent  Whittaker  of 
Occoquan  and  the  Captain  of  the  workhouse 
guards,  Emanuel  Reams. 

These  suits  are  being  brought  by  the  suffrage 
prisoners  who  suffered  the  greatest  indignities 
during  the  “night  of  terror”  at  the  workhouse. 

The  District  Commissioners  are  sued  not  only 
for  injuries  received  at  Occoquan,  but  also  because 
they  “did  maliciously  and  wickedly  conspire,  com¬ 
bine,  confederate  and  agree  together  to  trans¬ 
port”  the  plaintiffs  from  the  District  jail  to  the 
workhouse,  where  the  circumstances  of  impris¬ 


onment  were  entirely  different,  and  that  they  did 
this  “maliciously  intending  to  hurt,  wound  and  in¬ 
jure”  the  plaintiffs. 

In  a  habeas  corpus  proceedings,  U.  S.  District 
Judge  Waddill,  of  Virginia,  has  already  decided 
that  the  transfer  of  the  suffragists  from  the 
District  jail  to  the  workhouse,  which  was  done  by 
order  of  the  Commissioners,  was  unlawful. 

ALL  the  other  pickets  imprisoned  at  the  same 
time  as  the  eight  who  are  bringing  suit,  will 
appear  at  the  trial  and  give  testimony.  Though 
they  all  suffered  from  the  conditions  at  the  work- 
house  and  the  brutality  of  the  guards,  they  are  not 
bringing  suit  because  it  was  recognized  that  no 
court  would  grant  adequate  damages  in  any  one 
suit  if  thirty  were  filed.  The  total  amount  would 
then  reach  into  the  millions  and  be  impossible  of 
collection. 

Besides  the  testimony  of  the  pickets,  the  Wom¬ 
an’s  party  will  produce  at  the  trial  affidavits  which 


it  has  on  file  from  former  prisoners  and  officers 
of  the  “model  workhouse”  in  Virginia,  describing 
cruel  punishments  inflicted  by  Mr.  Whittaker’s  or¬ 
ders  on  both  the  men  and  the  women  prisoners. 

THE  women  bringing  suit  are  Mrs.  John  Win¬ 
ters  Brannan,  of  New  York,  daughter  of  the 
late  Charles  E.  Dana,  of  the  New  York  Sun;  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Lewis,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  a  trained  nurse  for  days  after  her 
release;  Mrs.  Henry  Butterworth,  of  New  York; 
Miss  Dorothy  Day,  of  New  York,  whose  back  was 
twisted  by  two  guards;  Miss  Julia  Emory,  of  Bal¬ 
timore,  whom  Whittaker  took  by  the  neck  and 
threw  on  the  stone  floor  of  her  cell;  Miss  Lucy 
Burns,  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  manacled  to  the 
bars  of  her  cell  for  calling  out  “Are  you  all 
right?”  to  her  comrades;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Nolan, 
of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  seventy-three  years  old ; 
and  Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  of  New  Orleans. 
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Crowds  Hear  Case 

POLICE  reserves,  often  called  out  in  the  last 
months  to  arrest  the  pickets,  were  called  on 
Sunday  to  protect  the  pickets  from  the  thousands 
of  people — four  thousand,  the  police  said — who 
blocked  Madison  Place  in  an  effort  to  honor  the 
pickets  at  the  mass  meeting  that  concluded  the 
Woman’s  Party  conference. 

In  honor  of  the  pickets,  $86,326  was  pledged  by 
a  cheering  audience  to  cariy  on  the  campaign  for 
the  Federal  Amendment.  The  spirit  of  democracy 
that  flamed  in  the  pickets,  that  sent  them  to  the 
White  House  gates  and  from  the  White  House 
gates  to  prison,  seemed  to  spread  through  the  men 
and  women  in  the  audience  and  arouse  their  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  fever  heat.  Every  reference  to  de¬ 
mocracy  in  America  as  a  foundation  for  democ¬ 
racy  throughout  the  world  brought  instant 
cheering  and  applause.  The  Belasco  Theatre  was 
hung  with  American  and  suffrage  flags,  and  it 
was  the  ideal  of  the  two  flags  of  freedom  which 
aroused  the  audience  to  a  height  of  feeling  sel¬ 
dom  witnessed  in  a  Washington  meeting. 

OUTSIDE  the  theatre,  Elsie  Hill  addressed 
an  overflow  meeting  of  disappointed  peo¬ 
ple,  who,  barred  from  the  theatre  by  the  fire 
regulations,  shivered  in  the  bitter  December  cold 
for  over  an  hour,  to  hear  the  story  of  the  suffrage 
pickets. 

Inside  the  theatre,  what  the  Woman’s  Party 
hopes  will  be  its  last  picket  line  marched  down 
the  two  center  aisles  of  the  theatre — eighty-nine 
white-clad  women  who  have  served  jail  or  work- 
house  sentences,  carrying  the  purple,  white  and 
gold  tri-color  or  the  lettered  banners  with  which 
they  were  arrested.  At  the  stage  the  two  lines 
met  and  marched  up  the  steps  to  take  seats  be¬ 
hind  the  speakers.  Prison  pins,  tiny  replicas  of 
jail  doors,  were  presented  to  each  “prisoner  of 
freedom,”  to  wear  as  a  decoration  of  honor  for 
distinguished  service  in  the  woman’s  war  for  de¬ 
mocracy. 

Alice  Paul  was  glimpsed  as  she  passed  across 
the  stage  between  two  others  to  receive  her  pin, 
and  when  Dudley  Field  Malone  stepped  to  the 
edge  of  the  stage  and  shouted  “Alice  Paul”  the 
audience  was  instantly  on  its  feet,  cheering  and 
clapping  until  she  disappeared  at  the  back  of  the 
platform. 

MRS.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  of  New  York,  who 
has  given  so  much  of  her  energy,  wealth 
and  enthusiasm  to  the  suffrage  fight,  was  the 
honorary  chairman  of  the  afternoon. 

“We  are  here  this  afternoon,”  she  said,  “to  do 
honor  to  a  hundred  gallant  women,  who  have  en¬ 
dured  the  hardship  and  humiliation  of  imprison¬ 
ment  because  they  love  liberty. 

“The  suffrage  pickets  stood  at  the  White  House 
gates  for  ten  months  and  dramatized  the  women's 
agitation  for  political  liberty.  Self-respecting  and 
patriotic  American  women  will  no  longer  tolerate 
a  government  which  denies  women  the  right  to 
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govern  themselves.  A  flame  of  rebellion  is 
abroad  among  women  and  the  stupidity  and  bru- 
tality  of  the  government  in  this  revolt  have  only 
served  to  increase  its  heat. 

“As  P  r  e  s  i  d  ent 
Wilson  wrote, 
‘Governments  have 
been  very  re¬ 
sourceful  in  parry¬ 
ing  agitation,  di¬ 
verting  it,  in  seem¬ 
ing  to  yield  to  it 
and  then  cheating 
it,  tiring  it  out  or 
evading  it.  But  the 
end,  whether  it 
comes  soon  or  late, 
is  quite  certain  to 
be  the  same.’  While  the  government  has  endeav¬ 
ored  to  parry— tire — divert — and  cheat  us  of  our 
goal,  the  country  has  risen  in  protest  against  this 
evasive  policy  of  suppression  until  today  the  in¬ 
domitable  pickets  with  their  historic  legends  stand 
triumphant  before  the  nation.  They  have  made  a 
precious  contribution  to  immediate  victory.” 

MRS.  Thomas  Hepburn,  of  Connecticut, 
the  presiding  officer,  introduced  Dudley 
Field  Malone,  who  was  greeted  with  a  tremendous 
ovation  when  he  arose  to  speak.  The  first  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Administration  to  resign  his  position 
to  fight  foi  the  freedom  of  American  women,  Mr. 
Malone  is  held  in  high  admiration  by  all  American 
lovers  of  liberty.  During  his  speech  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  interrupted  by  applause,  tribute  to  his  in¬ 
spiring  message  and  eloquent  appeal. 

On  behalf  of  the  Woman’s  Party,  Mrs.  William 
Kent,  of  California,  who  herself  led  the  California 
women  in  the  last  dramatic  picket  line  of  Novem¬ 
ber  27,  presented  the  prison  pins  to  the  pickets. 
Mrs.  Kent  said : 

“Have  you  heard  the  suggestion  that  it  is  well 
for  a  housekeeper  sometimes  to  sleep  in  her  guest 
room  bed,  so  that  if  there  be  bumps  and  hollows 
of  which  a  guest  would  not  speak,  that  condition 
may  be  known  and  corrected?  In  every  commu¬ 
nity  we  have  apartments  to  which  are  conducted, 
though  not  in  the  spirit  of  that  Bible  feast,  the 
mentally  and  morally  ‘lame  and  halt  and  blind’ 
among  us.  These  guests  may  not  criticise  their 
quarters.  They  may  not  complain.  Our  suffrage 
pickets  have  done  a  great  service  in  going  to  the 
jail  and  the  workhouse  and  sleeping  in  those 
guest  room  beds  of  our  National  Capital.  And 
because  of  their  experience  and  their  reports, 
these  beds  will  be  more  comfortable  for  those 
that  come  after  them. 

“But  prison  reform  was  not  what  brought  our 
comrades  to  the  iron  doors.  In  the  midst  of  this 
world  war  we  hear  much  of  patriotism  and  we  are 
filled  with  great  love  of  country.  We  hear  much 
of  democracy  and  an  inner  light  shows  us  that  the 
finest  patriotism  means  devotion  to  the  ideals 


upon  which  our  nation  is  founded,  and  a  determi¬ 
nation  that  these  ideals  shall  prevail.  For  ex¬ 
pressing  this  patriotism  and  this  devotion  to  de¬ 
mocracy,  our  pickets  were  sent  to  jail. 

“These  pickets,  by  their  dramatic  act  have  flung 
out  to  the  country  that  splendid  old  challenge: 
‘What  does  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  soul?’ 

“In  honoring  these  women,  who  were  willing 
to  go  to  jail  for  liberty,  we  are  showing  our  love 
of  country  and  devotion  to  democracy.” 

AT  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Malone’s  speech, 
Mrs.  Hepburn  called  for  contributions  to 
the  suffrage  war  chest.  Among  the  first  to 
pledge  was  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  who  gave 
$1,000  in  honor  of  Alice  Paul,  “spirit  of  the  whole 
courageous  movement.”  Mrs.  Howard  Gould, 
who  occupied  a  stage  box,  gave  $5,000  in  honor  of 
Dudley  Field  Malone,  and  brought  one  of  the 
loudest  and  longest  periods  of  applause  from  the 
crowd  and  the  pickets  on  the  stage. 

Ten  dollars  was  pledged  in  honor  of  Inez  Mil- 
holland  by  one  who  wished  it  were  “a  million 
times  as  much,”  and  Mr.  Malone  pledged  $100  as 
well  in  her  honor.  Two  sums  of  fifty  and  thirty 
cents  were  pledged  “from  Occoquan — because  the 
suffragettes  helped  us  so  much  down  there.”  On 
behalf  of  the  pickets,  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.,  of 
New  York,  rose  to  give  “tenderest  thanks  for  this 
help  from  our  comrades  in  the  workhouse.” 

Pledges  came  quickly  for  over  half  an  hour, 
and  were  still  being  called  out  from  every  part  of 
the  crowded  house  when  all  the  time  that  could 
be  given  them  was  over.  The  orchestra  sounded 
the  first  notes  of  the  Woman’s  Marseillaise,  Vida 
Milholland  came  forward  from  the  group  of  pick¬ 
ets — one  of  the  first  of  them  to  serve  a  sentence — 
and  her  ringing, 

“There  is  a  sound  of  crumbling  chains 
The  roar  and  fall  of  breaking  bars” 

brought  the  listening  women  and  men  to  their 
feet  till  the  last  word  of  the  stirring  song  of  the 
Woman’s  Party. 

THE  last  speaker  of  the  afternoon  was  Miss 
Maud  Younger,  who  has  just  returned  trom  a 
tour  through  twelve  suffrage  states.  Miss  Younger 
told  many  of  her  experiences  in  the  South,  which 
ranged  from  official  receptions  by  State  governors 
to  a  sheriff’s  guard  called  out  to  prevent  her 
holding  a  meeting  in  a  Tennessee  courthouse. 

“The  South  is  waking,”  said  Miss  Younger,  “It  is 
realizing  what  this  fight  for  democracy  at  home 
means.  The  time  has  come  when  we  can  begin 
to  see  the  end  of  the  battle.  This  country  re¬ 
fuses  to  exist  longer  with  incomplete  democracy. 
The  federal  suffrage  amendment,  enfranchising 
twenty  million  American  citizens,  will  pass  Con¬ 
gress  this  fall.  Liberty  can  no  longer  be  denied 
to  the  women  of  the  United  States.” 
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THE  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT 

Proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  extending  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  women. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  ( two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein),  That  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which, 
when  ratified  by  three- fourths  of  the  said  leg¬ 
islatures,  shall  be  valid  as  part  of  said  Consti¬ 
tution,  namely: 

“ARTICLE — SEC.  1.  The  right  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be 
denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by 
any  State  on  account  of  sex. 

“SEC.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power,  by 
appropriate  legislation,  to  enforce  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  article.’’ 
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THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
SIXTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS 

Introduced 

In  the  Senate,  on  April  4,  1917,  by  Senators 
Thompson,  Owen,  Jones  and  Shafroth. 

In  the  House,  on  April  2,  1917,  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Raker,  Rankin,  Mondell,  Keating  and 
Hayden. 

Referred 

In  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Woman 
Suffrage. 

In  the  House,  to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
Reported 

Favorably,  September  15,  1917. 

Present  Status 
In  the  Senate 

On  the  calendar  awaiting  a  rote. 

In  the  House 

Before  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Drafted 

In  its  present  form,  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  in 
1875. 

First  Introduced 

January  10,  1878,  by  Hon.  A.  A.  Sargent,  in 
the  Senate. 

Reported  from  Committee 
In  the  Senate 

1878,  Adverse  majority. 

1879,  Favorable  minority. 

1882,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1884,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  majority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1892,  Favorable  majority,  adverse  minority. 

1896,  Adverse  majority. 

1913,  Favorable  majority. 

1914,  Favorable  majority. 

1917,  Favorable  majority. 

In  the  House 

1883,  Favorable  majority. 

1884,  Adverse  majority,  favorable  minority. 

1886,  Favorable  minority. 

1890,  Favorable  majority. 

1894,  Adverse  majority. 

1914,  Without  recommendation- 
1916,  Without  recommendation. 

Voted  Upon 
In  the  Senate 

January  25,  1887.  Yeas  16,  nays  34.  Abesent  26 
(of  whom  4  were  announced  as  for  and  2 
against). 

March  19,  1914.  Yeas  35,  nays  34,  failing  by  11 
of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

In  the  House 

January  12,  1915.  Yeas  174,  nays  204,  failing 
by  78  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 


CONGRESS  has  opened  with  some  anxious  Administration  manoeuvering  of 
the  national  suffrage  amendment. 

The  Rules  Committee,  the  “Custodian  of  the  Democratic  policies  of  the 
House,”  as  its  chairman  called  it,  announces  that  the  suffrage  amendment  will  be 
voted  on  early  in  January. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  another  strong  Administration  bulwark,  has  voted 
to  report  the  suffrage  amendment  to  the  House  without  recommendations;  and  has 
added  two  riders :  that  the  House  vote  upon  the  amendment  before  Christmas,  and 
limit  the  time  of  ratification  by  the  States  to  seven  years. 

The  hand  of  the  Administration  is  plainly  seen  in  this  piece  of  committee 
team  work. 

Women,  whom  the  amendment  will  enfranchise,  have  not  demanded  action 
on  the  measure  before  Christmas;  they  have  not  suggested  that  ratification  be  con¬ 
cluded  within  a  specified  time. 

They  have  made  one  unmistakable  and  unchangeable  demand — that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  endorse  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment,  and  pledge  it  whole¬ 
hearted  party  support. 

They  have  said  over  and  over  again  that  with  the  support  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  the  federal  suffrage  amendment  would  have  been  passed  long  ago;  and 
without  the  support  of  the  Administration  it  can  never  secure  a  two-thirds  ma¬ 
jority  vote  in  the  . ien:  u.  ..l  i  u 

The  Administration  is  too  powerful  to  be  a  negligible  factor  in  the  passing 
of  a  great  enfranchising  act.  If  it  is  not  with  us,  it  is  against  us.  If  it  is  not  turning 
votes  to  us,  it  is  keeping  votes  from  us.  It  is  the  biggest  single  influence  operative 
on  the  decision  of  Congressmen ;  and  so  long  as  the  suffrage  amendment  continues 
to  be  rigidly  excluded  from  the  administration  program,  it  will  be  steadily  op¬ 
posed  by  a  substantial  group  of  controlled  party  votes. 

Speak  up  President  Wilson !  Where  do  you  stand  on  the  passage  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  suffrage  amendment? 

If  you  are  for  it  tell  the  world  so.  Tell  the  women  of  the  country  so,  whom 
you  ask  for  help  in  your  task  of  democratizing  Europe. 

If  you  are  not  for  it,  why  are  two  Congressional  Committees  controlled  by 
Democrats,  forcing  it  to  a  vote  in  January  or  before  Christmas? 

Do  you  think  women  will  believe,  in  the  event  of  defeat,  that  the  chance  votes 
of  a  few  odd  Congressmen  have  defeatd  them  ? 

Do  you  think  they  will  imagine  that  two  Democratic  Committees  have  united 
to  rush  their  measure  to  an  adverse  vote  by  accident  ? 

Do  you  think  they  will  accept  the  seven-year  rider  which  might  mean  the 
rejection  of  the  amendment  in  the  Supreme  Court  after  the  whole  work  of  ratifica¬ 
tion  was  over  ? 

We  tell  you  again,  President  Wilson:  the  women  of  the  United  States  demand 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  endorse  the  federal  suffrage  amendment 
and  do  his  utmost,  as  leader  of  the  party  controlling  Congress,  to  secure  its 
passage. 
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Give  Us  Democracy  in  America 

Speech  of  Dudley  Field  Malone  at  the  Mass  Meeting 


YOU  have  no  idea  of  the  pride  I  feel  at  coming 
here  today.  The  pride  I  feel  has  nothing  to 
do  with  anything  that  I  have  ever  done  or  ever 
said  for  suffrage.  I  have  made  no  sacrifice;  he 
only  makes  a  sacrifice  who  does  something  he 
wished  less  to  do  than  something  else,  and  I  did 
merely  what  1  wished  to  do  more  than  all  else.  I 
have  a  pride  in  coming  here  today  because  I  met 
the  leaders  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party  in 
political  hostility,  and  meeting  them  in  conflict, 
I  learned  the  merit  of  their  claim  and  the  cour¬ 
age  with  which  they  put  it  forth. 

I  want  to  ask  any  man  within  the  range  of  my 
voice,  what  group  of  men  in  America  today  has 
been  or  is  willing  to  leave  comfortable  homes,  the 
genteel  conversation  of  clubs,  to  stand  up  against 
temporary  scorn  and  adverse  criticism  and  go  to 
suffer  indignity  and  outrage  in  jail,  to  serve  the 
cause  of  political  liberty? 

When  I  see  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  the 
busy  critics  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party,  in¬ 
dulge  themselves  in  an  inconvenience  for  any 
cause,  I  shall  be  profoundly  impressed  by  the  ar¬ 
guments  they  put  forth. 

MUCH  has  been  said  about  the  result  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  Concomitant  causes 
produced  that  result,  individuals  and  groups  only 
made  a  contribution  to  it.  But  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  analyzing  the  reasons  for  the 
woman  suffrage  victory  in  my  own  state.  It  was 
due  in  no  small  part  to  a  woman  who  is  here 
today.  Years  and  years  ago,  before  those  who 
are  now  standing  for  the  men  and  women  as 
leaders  of  the  suffrage  movement,  there  was  a 
woman  in  the  State  of  New  York  who  gave  not 
only  her  time  and  energy,  but  her  money  in  great 
sums,  in  advocacy  of  this  cause,  and  she  has 
spoken  to  you — Mrs.  Belmont.  She  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  pioneer  in  New  York  State  in  our 
times  in  advocating  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage. 

Make  no  mistake,  my  fellow-citizens,  something 
must  have  happened  to  change  a  defeat  two  years 
ago  of  nearly  200,000  adverse  voters  into  a  90,000 
majority,  something  extraordinary;  and  nothing, 
in  my  judgment,  was  a  greater  contribution  to  that 
result  than  the  dramatization  of  the  justice  of 
the  claim  of  woman  suffrage  in  this  country 
which  the  pickets  of  the  National  Woman’s  Party 
gave. 

Now,  let  me  show  you  how  various  were  the 
effects.  The  President  wouldn’t  have  been  able 
to  criticise  the  pickets  if  they  had  never  picketed, 
and  his  very  criticism  of  them  won  the  votes  of 
more  conservative  men  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  who  said:  “Well,  we  will  vote  because  the 
President  wants  us  to,  not  because  we  don’t  like 
the  pickets — we  will  follow  his  advice  on  the 
subject.”  The  picketing  turned  the  attention 
of  those  who  didn’t  like  it  toward  those  who  de¬ 


nounced  it,  and  so  something  that  was  never  in¬ 
tended  in  the  result  was  a  contribution  from  the 
conservative  vote  brought  about  in  this  indirect 
fashion  by  the  picketing  agitation.  But,  affirm¬ 
atively  and  positively,  labor  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  fight 
for  suffrage  in  my  state,  came  to  the  view  that 
the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  was  no  longer  a 
mere  transient  appeal— that  it  was  a  question  of 
substantial  justice,  that  it  had  a  connection  with 
our  economic  and  industrial  development,  and 
labor,  seeing  that  form  of  agitation,  picketing, 
which  they  had  written  into  the  law  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  adopted  by  the  women  of  the  National  Wom¬ 
an’s  Party,  were  intrigued  into  a  deep  interest, 
and  labor  and  the  radical  vote  of  New  York  did 
more  than  anything  else  to  carry  the  state  for 
woman  suffrage. 

WHAT  is  this  picketing?  It  is  the  march  of 
women  of  culture,  refinement  and  indomit¬ 
able  spirit  and  American  tradition,  women  like 
Mrs.  Hopkins  of  New  Jersey,  or  Mrs.  Biannan, 
the  daughter  oi  Charles  A.  Dana,  or  Mrs.  Hilles, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Bayard,  or  Mrs.  Rogers, 
the  direct  descendant  of  Roger  Sherman,  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence — who 
have  done  what?  Who  have  walked  to  the  gates 
of  the  executive  mansion,  asking  for  their  politi¬ 
cal  freedom.  Have  they  committed  any  act  of  dis¬ 
order?  None.  Have  they  been  charged  with  any, 
at  any  time?  There  has  been  no  such  charge. 
Why,  I  remember,  and  you  also  recollect,  that  be¬ 
fore  this  great  war  came  on,  in  the  days  when 
the  Czar  ruled  Russia,  any  peasant  in  that  great 
country,  even  though  he  was  not  admitted  within 
the  door,  could  come  to  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
petitioning  for  redress  of  grievances. 

I  have  never  been  persuaded  that  the  President 
personally  was  the  least  bit  disturbed  by  this  peti¬ 
tioning;  in  fact,  he  told  me  he  was  not. 
I  remember  the  halcyon  days  when  the  girls 
were  even  invited  in  to  warm  their  feet  and  have 
some  hot  coffee ;  and  then  the  policy  was  switched. 

Political  agitation  always  grows  under  the  stim¬ 
ulus  of  injustice.  When  a  few  weeks  ago,  I 
came  to  Washington  to  see  a  client  of  mine,  Miss 
Alice.  Paul,  and  was  told  by  the  warden  that  I 
could  not  see  her,  I  asked  him  why.  He  said : 
“You  will  have  to  see  somebody  else,  I  don’t 
know.”  I  said :  “Well,  everybody,  fathers,  broth¬ 
ers  and  husbands,  who  have  come  out  here  to  see 
their  relatives  have  had  the  same  experience,  but 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  don’t  intend  to  see  any¬ 
body  else,  because  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  fact  that  you  are  the  one  to  grant  en¬ 
trance  to  this  institution.”  But  I  was  denied  the 
right  to  see  my  client,  and  the  next  day  I  had  to 
go  to  Judge  Stafford,  of  the  United  States  Dis¬ 


trict  Court,  to  take  out  a  writ  of  habeus  corpus  to 
establish  the  thoroughly  well-established  and  old- 
time  principle  that  an  attorney  might  see  his 
client.  Can  you  imagine  such  petty  stupidity.  But 
it  didn’t  annoy  me,  because  when  I  am  in  a  fight, 
I  prefer  to  fight  and  not  to  argue. 

And  so  the  next  day  when  I  went  to  the  jail,  the 
frosty  atmosphere  had  disappeared,  and  warm  was 
the  generous  welcome  and  hospitality  that  I  re¬ 
ceived.  Then  when  I  went  to  see  Miss  Paul,  this 
indomitable  person,  this  graduate  of  Pennsylvania 
University,  who  took  her  Doctor’s  Degree  there, 
and  wrote  her  thesis  in  the  University  of  London, 
and  who,  gentle  in  her  origin  and  environment, 
is  the  daughter  of  a  Quaker;  when  I  went  to  see 
this  woman  who,  in  the  best  of  health  seldom 
weighs,  I  dare  say,  more  than  a  hundred  pounds, 
where  did  I  find  her?  I  found  her,  against  her 
protest,  against  her  demand  to  see  her  attorney 
or  her  personal  physician,  transferred  into  the 
psychopathic  ward.  I  found,  as  I  walked  through 
the  corridor  to  reach  her  room,  that  she  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  maniacs,  whose  incoherent  talk  and 
shrieks  could  plainly  be  heard,  and  when  I  entered 
the  room,  I  found  that  one  window  was  nailed 
and  another  had  shutters  on  it,  so  that  most  of 
the  air  had  to  come  from  these  corridors  on  the 
inside.  And  here  was  placed  the  leader  of  this 
party,  an  honorable  exponent,  placed  there  to  re¬ 
flect  publicly  upon  her  sanity.  I  talked  to  her  for 
two  hours,  and  she  was  far  more  sane  on  all  sub¬ 
jects  than  anybody  high  or  low  responsible  for  her 
incarceration  there. 

So  I  demanded  that  she  be  removed  forthwith, 
and  she  was  removed. 

1HAVE  no  intention  nor  desire  to  rehearse 
the  horrors  of  this  situation,  because  they 
pass  into  the  historic  aspects  of  the  fight  for 
woman  suffrage,  but  I  do  wish  to  say  this:  that 
the  men  of  this  government  responsible  for  the 
manhandling  of  these  women,  for  the  beating  up 
of  a  dear  old  lady  like  Mrs.  Nolan,  seventy-three 
years  of  age,  will  not  only  suffer  in  personal  dam¬ 
ages,  but  the  cold  judgment  of  history  will  de¬ 
prive  them  of  their  reputation  for  manhood, 
sportsmanship  and  chivalry. 

Agitation  is  never  an  agiceable  thing,  and  yet 
all  the  great  measures  of  liberty  have  been  won 
by  men  through  agitation.  Picketing  is  not  an 
agreeable  thing — for  the  government  that  is 
picketed,  it  isn’t  intended  to  be  an  agreeable  thing. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  never  been  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  leaders  of  the  party,  nor  the  spirit  of 
the  women  picketing,  that  they  went  out  to  be 
vindictive,  or  to  annoy  the  President,  or  to  do 
anything  small,  or  petty,  or  personal. 

IT  is  within  the  power  of  the  President  and  his 
Administration  to  pass  the  Federal  Suffrage 
Amendment  And  I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that 
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we  shall  have  that  full  measure  of  democracy  in 
the  nation.  Do  men  of  the  South  want  the  women 
of  New  York  voting,  when  their  own  women  are 
denied  the  privilege  and  the  right  ?  Do  the  women 
of  any  state  want  to  be  voting  while  their  fel¬ 
low-citizens  in  other  states  are  denied  that  privi¬ 
lege?  And  as  long  as  it  remains  a  fact  that  in 
nearly  eighteen  states  the  women  of  those  states 
cannot  be  enfranchised  state  by  state,  because  the 
mechanical  laws  of  the  state  make  it  a  physical 
impossibility  to  do  so  for  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  years,  then  the  only  way  to  enfranchise  all 
the  women  of  the  country  is  by  the  passage  of  the 
Federal  Amendment. 

And  why  and  what  is  the  idea,  what  is  the 
obstancy,  what  is  the  objection?  There  is  none 
sound  in  historic  retrospect.  There  is  nothing  in 
collision  with  the  purposes  of  the  nation.  But 
men  say  to  me :  "Why  do  you  agitate  for  this 
now,  in  the  middle  of  this  war?”  And  my  an¬ 
swer  is  always  this :  “At  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War,  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  her  colleagues  were 
importuned  by  statesmen  and  men  of  great  dis¬ 
tinction,  like  Horace  Greeley  and  Wendell  Phil¬ 
lips  and  W'illiam  Lloyd  Garrison  to  cease  the  agi¬ 
tation  for  suffrage,  and  if  they  did  and  devoted 
their  whole  attention  to  other  things,  that  these 
men  could  guarantee  them  that  the  men  of  the 
nation,  out  of  gratitude,  when  the  Civil  War  was 
over,  would  see  that  the  women  of  the  country 


were  enfranchised.  And  yet,  in  all  these  long 
months  and  years  and  interminable  days  of  suf¬ 
fering,  of  hardship,  of  sacrifice,  of  courage,  the 
men  of  the  nation  and  the  politicians  of  the  na¬ 
tion  have  felt  no  gratitude  which  would  move 
them.” 

IN  my  experience  in  politics,  statesmen  and  poli¬ 
ticians  are  moved  not  nearly  so  much  by  grati¬ 
tude  as  by  the  political  power  of  the  opposition ; 
and  so  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  advocating 
this  measure  of  democracy  at  the  same  time  that 
we  stand  solidly  behind  the  purposes  of  the  Preii- 
dent  and  the  government  in  the  war.  Why,  if  we 
are  preaching  democracy  for  the  masses  of  Ger¬ 
many,  should  we  not  set  them  this  handsome  ex¬ 
ample  by  granting  a  real  democracy  at  home? 

There  are  two  weapons  for  us  in  this  war,  not 
only  the  valiant  millions  of  men  in  the  army  and 
navy  who  went  forth  in  battle  array  to  destroy  the 
Kaiser  and  the  military  clique,  but  also  the  politi¬ 
cal  weapon.  And  what  is  the  political  weapon? 
It  is  the  use  of  statesmanship  and  judgment  which 
will  convince  the  German  people  and  the  people 
of  the  Central  Nations  that  we  are  ambitious  for 
no  territory,  that  we  want  no  indemnities  and  no 
contribution — that  we  wish  only  that  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  another  war  shall  be  destroyed,  that  we 
want  armament  to  be  lowered  forever,  that  we 
want  the  great  purposes  of  a  permanent  world 


peace  accomplished.  And  how  can  that  be  done? 
It  can  be  done  best  by  taking  every  domestic  step 
that  the  people  of  the  country  may  take,  by  exam¬ 
ple,  to  show  to  the  people  of  Germany  that  we 
want  to  give  the  fullest  measure  of  democracy  to 
our  own  people,  and  the  biggest  thing  we  can  do, 
the  American  people  can  do,  is  to  advocate,  urge 
and  see  that  the  Federal  Suffrage  Amendment  is 
passed  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature. 

MY  fellow-citizens,  this  thing  must  be  done ; 

we  hope  with  all  our  hearts  that  agitation 
will  not  be  necessary.  We  like  to  feel  that  there 
is  going  to  be  enough  statesmanship  in  the  Admin- 
instration  and  in  Congress  to  pass  the  measure  at 
this  session,  and  no  one  should  want  credit  or  dis¬ 
tinction  for  having  been  a  participant  in  a  great 
battle  like  this  for  human  liberty.  There  will  be 
credit  enough  for  all,  and  we  shall  give  to  the 
world  in  this  tangible  way  the  earnest  proof  that 
we  shall  stand  for  the  democratic  measures  in 
America  which  will  make  us  sound  and  unified 
here,  in  order  that  out  in  the  w’orld  ablaze,  on  fire, 
in  the  midst  of  chaos  and  disaster,  behind  the 
battle-line  of  our  soldiers,  behind  the  banner  of 
our  fleets,  there  will  be  the  democratic  purpose  of 
a  great  nation,  to  make  America  as  a  republic 
and  as  a  democracy,  pre-eminent,  not  only  in  as¬ 
piration,  but  in  the  example  that  she  shall  give 
to  the  world. 


A  Jubilee  Dinner  for  the  Pickets 


^Cp^RIENDS,  this  is  a  real  jubilee  dinner!” 

JL  The  first  words  of  Mrs.  M.  Toscan  Ben¬ 
nett,  toastmistress,  set  the  note  Saturday  evening 
when  nearly  three  hundred  officers  and  friends  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party  gathered  at  a  bril¬ 
liant  supper  at  Rauscher’s  to  honor  the  released 
picket  prisoners. 

The  great  ball-room  was  beautiful  with 
colored  lights  and  flowers,  hung  with  the 
glowing  banners  that  have  so  often  led  the 
way  to  police  court  and  jail,  filled  with  women 
who  journeyed  from  forty  states  to  plan  the  last 
battle  for  the  federal  amendment.  Memory  of  the 
starvation,  the  brutal  mauling,  the  cruel  tube-feed¬ 
ing  the  pickets  have  suffered  in  prison  to  keep  agi¬ 
tation  for  suffrage  alive  was  merged  into  the 
mood  of  victory.  The  prisoners  were  safe.  Their 
steadfastness  in  the  face  of  the  Administration’s 
injustice  had  broken  the  block  against  suffrage. 
The  word  had  been  given  to  speed  up  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  very  first  week  of  Congress.  A  kin¬ 
dled  fire  of  enthusiasm  for  what  had  come  out 
of  the  picket  campaign  marked  this  among  the  no¬ 
table  dinners  in  the  history  of  the  Woman’s  Party. 

Mrs.  Bennett,  member  of  the  Advisory  Council 
from  Connecticut,  a  former  officer  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Suffrage  Association,  who  resigned 
to  put  her  energy  into  the  fight  for  the  amend¬ 
ment,  expressed  finely  what  the  women  and  men 
present  were  feeling. 

“We  have  come  here  to  do  honor  to  the  pickets, 
to  the  women  who  are  fighting  the  true  battle  in 


this  country  for  democracy.  We  are  not  only  do¬ 
ing  honor  to  the  pickets  for  the  work  that  they 
have  done  for  us  and  for  other  women,  but  we 
are  also  celebrating  several  great  victories  tonight 
— victories  that  have  been  won  for  us  by  the  tri¬ 
umphant  victory  of  the  human  spirit  as  exempli¬ 
fied  by  these  women  who  have  borne  the  brunt 
of  this  battle  for  us.  It  is  a  stirring  thought  to 
know  that  in  these  women,  many  of  them  young 
in  years,  all  of  them  young  in  spirit,  there  still 
lives  that  unquenchable  fire  of  the  human  spirit.” 

MR.  GILSON  GARDNER,  one  of  the  best- 
known  newspaper  men  in  the  country,  was 
introduced  to  speak  as  one  of  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  men  who  understand  and  are  willing  to 
help  with  the  women’s  battle  as  women  have  al¬ 
ways  helped  men  in  all  the  battles  of  history.  Mr. 
Gardner  said : 

“These  women  are  making  the  real  fight.  They 
are  standing,  at  a  time  when  many  of  us  men  have 
not  the  courage  to  stand,  in  the  face  of  power,  au¬ 
tocratic,  brutal  Prussianized  power — I  say  at  a 
time  when  many  of  us  men  have  not  the  courage 
to  stand  for  the  things  in  which  we  really  believe, 
this  group  of  women  have  had  the  courage.  They 
have  had  the  courage  to  walk  right  up  to  the 
real  guns  and  to  take  the  real  fire.  They  have 
known  what  they  believed  in. 

“They  do  not  believe  that  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  will  interfere  with  the  successful  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war.  They  have  been  absolutely  at  all 


times  within  their  legal  rights.  They  have  not  been 
militant  in  the  sense  that  they  have  defied  law  or 
done  anything  which  is  illegal.  They  have  been 
militants  only  in  the  sense  that  they  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  stand  for  that  in  which  they  believe  and  to 
put  themselves— their  health,  their  safety  and  if 
necessary  their  lives  into  the  balance  for  what 
they  believed. 

“I  believe  in  picketing  because  I  believe  in  free 
speech.  The  banner  of  the  picket  as  it  emerged 
from  suffrage  headquarters  and  went  to  the  gates 
of  the  White  House  was  the  message  of  the  wom¬ 
en  of  this  country  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  when  that  banner  was  torn  down  and 
arrested  and  the  bearer  was  sent  to  jail  it  was 
not  because  she  had  violated  any  law  or  because 
that  banner  was  an  offense  against  anything,  it 
was  because  illegal  and  brutal  force  had  inter¬ 
vened  and  was  attempting  to  suppress  free  speech. 

“I  believe  in  the  picketing  because  I  believe  in  a 
free  press;  I  believe  in  the  picketing  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  free  and  peaceable  assembly.  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  learned  in  grammar  school  or  in  the  law 
school  or  somewhere  that  these  three  things  were 
guaranteed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

“These  women  have  maintained  the  very  best — 
the  tradition,  rather  say,  of  our  Republic.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  how  I  would  feel  if  it  had  not 
been  for  this  little  group  of  women  and  for  the 
fact  that  there  are  such  people  and  that  there  are 
women  at  this  time  standing  for  the  things  that 
are  really  precious  in  the  democracy  to  which  we 
are  all  devoted,  because  these  things  are  really  of 
great  moment  to  all  of  us.  We  believe  in  de¬ 
mocracy.  We  believe  in  personal  liberty  and  that 
is  why  the  work  that  this  group  of  women  has 
done  is  already  bearing  fruit. 
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“There  are  many  explanations  as  to  why  pick¬ 
eting  is  about  to  secure  the  legislation  we  desire, 
but  the  real  explanation  to  my  thought  is  that  the 
women  of  the  country  have  shown  that  they  be¬ 
lieve,  that  they  are  sincere,  that  they  value  these 
fundamentals  of  democracy  so  much  that  they 
have  been  willing  to  give  their  life,  if  necessary.” 

MISS  Maria  Moravsky,  a  young  Russian  poet 
and  writer  traveling  in  this  country,  spoke 
as  a  woman  who  has  fought  in  Russia  for  free¬ 
dom  and  is  now  enfranchised  in  the  overthrow 
of  Russian  autocracy.  Still  in  the  middle  twen¬ 
ties  and  looking  like  a  brave  young  boy  with  her 
short  curls,  Miss  Moravsky  has  nevertheless  been 
twice  in  the  Russian  prisons  and  was  shot  in  the 
1905  revolution.  She  brought  a  stirring  message 
to  American  women  to  make  a  strong  stand  lest 
the  United  States,  once  free,  slip  back  into  the 
slavery  out  of  which  her  country  has  pulled  with 
such  heroic  sacrifices. 

Mrs.  Nelson  Whittemore,  Michigan  state  chair¬ 
man,  pointed  out  how  exactly  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress  applies  to  this  stage  of  the 
amendment  fight,  if  words  are  here  and  there 
omitted.  She  read  this  forceful  note  through 
bursts  of  applause.  A  number  of  the  pickets 
spoke — Mrs.  Kate  Stafford,  of  Oklahoma;  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Hornesby,  of  Illinois ;  Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis, 
Miss  Elizabeth  McShane  and  Miss  Katherine  Lin¬ 
coln,  of  Philadelphia;  Mrs.  Paula  Jacobi,  of  New 
York;  Miss  Betty  Gram,  of  Oregon;  Mrs.  Harvey 
Wiley,  of  Washington;  Miss  Mary  Winsor,  of 
Haverford,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mrs.  Agnes  Morey 
of  Brookline,  Massachusettes.  Their  simple,  vivid 
stories  of  prison  touched  the  audience  poignantly 
with  all  the  greater  force  that  the  dark  side  was 
only  lightly  touched  on,  and  that  the  strength  of 
spirit  of  these  women  who  were  glad  to  suffer  for 
a  faith  extended  far  enough  for  a  fine  sense  of 
fun.  The  pickets  also  sang  the  now-famous  bal¬ 
lad,  “Woody  Wood,”  and  Warden  Zinkham’s  fa¬ 
vorite  hymn,  “Just  Keep  Sweet.” 

HONORABLE  George  B.  Francis,  Congress¬ 
man  from  New  York,  prophesied  victory  for 
the  amendment.  He  gave  the  pickets  credit  for 
a  share  in  the  New  York  suffrage  victory,  de¬ 
claring  that  the  union  and  working  men,  who 
have  a  vital  interest  in  the  right  to  picket,  were 
outraged  when  they  saw  the  right  attacked  in  the 
picketers ;  and  that  the  radicals  in  New  York 
City  saw  in  the  pickets’  arrest  a  lawless  attack 
upon  free  speech  that  they  were  quick  to  resent. 
“I  think  the  women  who  did  their  bit  at  Occoquan 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  they  did  their 
bit  in  stirring  those  men  up  to  a  realization  of 
what  they  ought  to  do,”  he  said : 

"The  question  asked  me,”  Representative  Fran¬ 
cis  continued,  “is  what  is  going  to  be  the  result 
on  Congress  of  that  tremendous  outstanding  elec¬ 
tion.  To  me,  as  I  see  it  today,  it  is  incredible 
that  we  should  refuse  to  pass  the  Federal  amend¬ 
ment.  We  cannot  stand  in  the  Halls  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  impose  our  taxes,  give  priority  to  the 
necessities  of  life,  insist  that  all  the  women  of  this 
country  shall  make  every  form  of  supreme  sacri¬ 
fice  to  save  our  democracy — and  at  the  same  time 
say  that  the  women  of  this  country  are  not  fit 


to  associate  with  us  politically.  I  think  that  every 
Representative  in  Congress  from  New  York  with¬ 
out  question  owes  it  to  respond  to  the  mandate 
of  the  people  on  November  6.  I  am  sure  that 
we  are  going  to  be  successful.  I  know  that  the 
hard  work  you  have  done  is  entitled  to  that  re¬ 
ward  and  I  hope  that  you  waste  no  time  before 
getting  in  touch  with  the  constituencies  of  those 
few  recalcitrant  Congressmen  that  you  meet.  For 
my  part  I  shall  do  my  best  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  with  my  friends  in  Congress  to  make 
them  see  how  the  tide  has  turned  and  that  now  is 
the  time  to  put  it  over.” 

HEN  Lucy  Burns  was  introduced  to  speak 
she  called  for  “a  vote  of  thanks  to  Alice 
Paul,  who  led  our  forces  into  jail.”  Women  and 
men  sprang  to  their  feet,  catching  up  the  purple, 
white  and  gold  flags  that  decorated  the  tables, 
cheering,  applauding,  to  honor  Alice  Paul — and 
with  her  Lucy  Burns,  the  other  founder  of  the 
party  that  in  five  years  has  carried  the  half-for¬ 
gotten  federal  amendment  to  the  foremost  of 
national  issues.  Miss  Burns,  still  thin  from  her 
long  hunger-strike — it  was  only  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment  that  her  doctors  allowed  her  to  make  the 
journey  from  New  York  for  the  dinner — spoke 
with  the  force  and  fire  she  always  puts  into  the 
Amendment  fight.  She  said : 

“You  know  one  has  the  most  illuminating  mo¬ 
ments  of  one’s  life  inside  a  jail. 

“A  rather  well-known  newspaper  writer,  who  is 
not  in  the  very  least  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  National  Woman’s  Party,  came  to  see  me 
when  I  was  here.  His  attitude  was  frankly  an¬ 
tagonistic.  He  took  up  the  various  points  of  crit¬ 
icism  against  our  work,  and  after  I  had  had  really 
a  rather  good  talk  with  him  I  asked  him  what  he 
would  advise  us  to  do.  I  thought  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  just  the  thing  that  he  wanted  us 
to  stop  doing  because  that  would  be  absolutely  the 
thing  that  was  worrying  the  administration.  And 
it  would  be  a  very  good  index  to  the  sort  of  thing 
that  we  ought  to  keep  up. 

“He  said  that  we  ought  not  to  devote  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  President,  who  could  do  nothing,  but 
to  Congress,  which  could  do  everything.  But 
when  I  explained  the  enormous  amount  of  work 
that  was  spent  upon  Congress  under  the  direction 
of  our  never-failing  legislative  and  lobby  com¬ 
mittees  and  the  amount  of  work  that  was  done  in 
the  home  constituencies  of  Congressmen,  and 
about  the  calls  that  were  made  at  the  House  Of¬ 
fice  Building  from  day  to  day,  I  could  see  that  a 
rehearsal  of  this  sort  of  activity  did  not  interest 
him  in  the  very  least.  “You  ought  not  to  picket 
the  White  House,”  he  said,  “You  ought  to  picket 
Congress.” 

“Well,  he  went  away  and  left  me,  and  I  remem¬ 
bered  that  when  Miss  Paul  had  first  planned  this 
picketing  she  said,  ‘You  see  the  task  before  us  is 
this :  we  have  got  to  focus  public  attention  on 
the  White  House  to  show  that  the  President  is 
the  responsible  factor  for  action  and  to  turn  the 
eyes  of  women  all  over  the  country  upon  the 
President.’ 


“It  was  because  we  focused  public  attention 
upon  the  White  House— it  was  because  of  that, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  we  all  went  to  jail.  It 
was  not  because  we  held  a  banner,  it  was  not  be¬ 
cause  occasionally  when  the  public  knew  that  ar¬ 
rests  were  going  to  be  made,  a  crowd  assembled 
to  see  these  arrests.  We  were  arrested  because 
they  wanted  to  break  up  the  most  effective  method 
of  propaganda  for  the  national  enfranchisement 
of  women  that  the  women  of  this  nation  have 
ever  yet  discovered. 

“We  went  to  jail  and  we  are  glad  that  we  did  it 
because  it  was  enormously  worth  while.  It  kept 
before  the  people  of  this  country  and  of  other 
countries  day  by  day  clearly  the  fact  that  the  head 
of  this  government — this  champion  democracy  of 
the  world — was  not  only  refusing  to  enfranchise 
women  who  were  pleading  at  his  gates  but  was 
arresting  them  and  having  them  sentenced  to 
ridiculous  terms,  not  recognizing  that  if  they  were 
offenders  at  all  they  were  political  offenders  and 
entitled  to  honorable  treatment  - — that  it  was  the 
last  thing  in  the  world  for  the  head  of  a  great 
Administration  to  put  the  stamp  of  a  criminal 
upon  honorable  women. 

“As  the  days  went  on  the  women  got  stronger 
and  stronger  and  the  government  got  weaker 
and  weaker  until  at  the  last  they  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  They  did  not  dare  say  we  were  in¬ 
nocent.  They  did  not  dare  send  us  to  jail.  The 
judge  ducked  and  dodged,  the  commissioners 
ducked  and  dodged.  They  had  to  turn  us  into  the 
streets,  free  to  go  on  with  our  work  just  as  we 
had  before. 

“Now  they  have  not  yet,  this  government  of  ours 
has  not  yet  got  into  its  heart  the  courage  to 
come  out  clearly  for  the  political  liberty  of  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  It  has  not  got  that  far.  They  may 
be  trying  to  wriggle  out  of  their  difficulty.  They 
may  be  simply  trying  to  put  the  spotlight  on  Con¬ 
gress  as  they  are  so  anxious  that  women  may  be 
persuaded  to  do.  But  if  they  are  trying  that  they 
are  doomed  to  complete  and  total  failure.  The 
women  of  this  nation,  literally  every  day  and  all 
the  day  until  liberty  is  won  for  American  women, 
are  going  to  stand  at  the  doors  of  the  White 
House  demanding  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  take  the  lead  and  make  American  people 
free.” 

AMONG  the  guests  at  the  dinner  were  Mrs.  O. 

H.  P.  Belmont,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Havemeyer,  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Gould,  who  were  seated  at  the  speak¬ 
ers’  table ;  Mrs.  Robert  Adamson  and  Miss  Crystal 
Eastman,  of  New  York  City;  Mr.  John  Milhol- 
land,  Miss  Vida  Milholland,  the  Honorable 
Marcus  M.  Marks  and  Mrs.  Marks,  of  New  York 
City;  Mrs.  William  Brown,  of  West  Virginia; 
Miss  Ella  Reigal  and  Miss  Mary  Ingram,  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia;  Mrs.  George  C.  Hendrie,  of  Detroit; 
Miss  Mary  E.  Bakewell,  of  Pittsburg;  Mrs.  Don¬ 
ald  Hooker,  of  Baltimore ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  H. 
Hopkins,  of  New  Jersey;  Mrs.  Robert  Treat 
Whitehouse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Freeman,  of 
Portland,  Maine;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Blau- 
velt,  of  Syracuse,  New  York;  Mrs.  John  Jay 
White  and  Mrs.  W.  Thompson  Burch,  of  Wash- 
•ngton. 


A  Challenge  from  Russia 

By  Maria  Moravsky 

Speech  at  the  Conference  Dinner 


IF  ANYBODY  should  have  told  me  in  Russia 
that  the  American  women  could  be  arrested 
for  peaceful  picketing  at  the  White  House,  I 
would  never  have  believed  it. 

America  and  Freedom  were  synonymous  for  us 
in  Russia.  When  we  became  deadly  tired  of  the 
cruelty  of  our  old  regime,  we  used  to  read  and  to 
dream  about  your  land.  The  political  criminals, 
exiled  to  Siberia,  ran  away  to  America  with  the 
great  hope  to  find  liberty  across  the  ocean. 

I  will  not  icll  about  their  disappointments ; 
they  expected  t>  o  much,  and  quite  naturally  were 
distressed  to  realize  that  America  is  not  a  para¬ 
dise.  Yet  she  could  be  the  happiest  place  in  the 
world,  being  so  extremely  rich  and  civilized. 

FOR  many  years  I  have  wished  to  visit 
America.  From  the  days  of  my  childhood  I 
have  dreamed  about  your  beautiful  country,  and 
I  am  happy  to  have  a  closer  acquaintanceship  with 
you,  you  who  are  a  nation  cf  originators,  invent¬ 
ors,  and  conquerors.  But  I  mu^-t  confess — my  joy 
is  mixed  with  sorrow. 

I  find  that  the  spirit  of  America  is  much  better 
than  its  life.  The  lot  of  American  people  disap¬ 
pointed  me.  And  especially  the  lot  of  your  women 
disappointed  my  enthusiastic  heart.  I  shall  try 
to  explain. 

I  had  not  expected  to  find  your  republic  a  para¬ 
dise,  although  she  also  .vas  the  land  of  my 
dreams.  But  I  was  sure  you  had  freedom  of 
speech,  of  thought  and  of  the  press. 

But  when  I  came  to  America.  I  saw  almost  im¬ 
mediately  that  your  country  is  rot  so  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  as  I  expected  ‘t  to  be.  I  read  and 
heard  that  many  of  the  woman  suffragists  were 
put  in  jail  for  non-existent  political  crimes,  for 
the  peaceful  picketing  of  the  White  House. 

American  women,  such  patriotic,  clever,  and 
well  educated  citizens  as  they,  who  are  called  the 
“Aristocracy  of  America!”  Your  women — the 
pride  of  your  country — they  were  treated  as  crimi¬ 
nals,  as  low,  common  thieves!  To  learn  that  was 
too  much  even  for  my  optimistic  Slavish  soul. 

DURING  se\eral  months  I  avoided  expressing 
my  opinion  about  America.  I  wanted  just 
to  observe  and  learn  something  of  this  strange 
country.  And,  1  esides,  it  seemed  too  bold  to  ciiti- 
cize  the  hospitable  country,  where  I  was  only  a 
guest. 


But  now  I  feel  more  than  a  guest  here.  America 
becomes  always  nearer  ami  dearer  to  me.  And. 
pei haps,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  leave  her. 


Maria  Moravsky 
Russian  Poet  and  Revolutionist 


Being  in  love  with  America,  I  can  not  be  silent. 
We  never  tell  the  truth  to  mere  acquaintances; 
we  prefer  just  to  exchange  compliments  with 
them;  it  is  more  agreeable  and  ....  much 
safer.  But  to  those  nearest,  to  our  real  friends 
we  must  sometimes  open  our  hearts  and  tell  even 
the  bitterest  truth.  Now  I  have  the  courage  to 
speak  with  Americans  about  their  faults. 

I  do  it  because  they  may  derive  advantage  and 
profit  by  my  painful  Russian  experiences;  I  can 
not  be  silent,  seeing  our  old  Slavish  mistakes  re¬ 
peated  in  this  happier  state  which — I  am  afraid — 
will  return  to  the  times  of  our  past  slavery. 

TWELVE  years  ago  we  Russians  could  be  put 
in  jail  and  even  killed  for  peaceful  picket¬ 
ing  of  the  Tsar’s  palace.  I  remember  well  that 


terrible  day  of  the  Ninth  of  February,  when  un¬ 
armed  people  were  shot  in  front  of  dark  Winter 
Palace.  We  asked  for  freedom  peacefully  and 
were  punished  for  it.  But  don’t  forget — that  was 
twelve  years  ago  !  After  the  establishment  of  the 
Douma,  such  a  thing  became  unknown.  Every 
day,  till  the  revolution  occurred,  we  asked  our 
old  government  in  a  hundred  ways : 

How  much  longer  shall  our  people  wait  for  lib¬ 
erty? 

And  our  women  were  not  sent  to  prison  for 
such  a  simple  ironical  question. 

But  here,  in  free  America,  whose  name  hereto¬ 
fore  brought  a  hopeful  smile  to  the  pale  lips  of 
slaves,  here  I  heard  the  revolting  story  about 
young  girls  and  the  white-haired  women  in 
prison. 

I  had  the  honor  to  meet  a  few  of  them;  they 
told  me  about  their  experience  in  the  jail.  And 
their  cases  reminded  me  clearly  of  our  old  re¬ 
gime. 

1HAVE  been  twice  in  the  Russian  prison :  of 
course  the  life  in  the  solitary  cell  was  not 
sweet;  but  I  can  assure  you  it  was  better  than 
that  which  American  women — suffragists — must 
bear. 

We  were  permitted  to  read  and  write;  we  wore 
our  own  clothes;  we  were  not  forced  to  mix  with 
the  criminals;  we  did  no  work.  (Only  a  few 
women,  exiled  to  Siberia  for  extremely  serious 
political  crimes  were  compelled  to  work.)  And 
our  guardians  and  even  judges  respected  us,  they 
felt  we  were  victims,  we  struggled  for  liberty. 

IT  IS  very  sorrowful  for  me  to  compare  the 
government  of  your  country  and  the  reign  of 
the  cruel  Romanoff  family.  At  home,  in  Russia, 

I  never  believed  such  a  seemingly  wild  compari¬ 
son  would  be  possible.  I  never  supposed  Russian 
women  would  get  their  right  sooner  than  yours. 

But  now  I,  who  was  so  envious  of  your  Ameri¬ 
can  women — I  must  now  pity  you. 

Forgive  me,  my  dear  American  sisters,  these 
bitter  words  of  truth — they  were  dictated  by  my 
Slavish  heart,  which  loves  you  and  wants  to  see 
you  quite  free  and  happy.  You  must  struggle 
yet,  and  struggle  hard;  but  I  foresee  the  day 
when  the  American  woman  enters  the  White 
House  as  a  president  of  all  America  and  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  kind  and  wise  heart  of  her  country. 
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Concluded  from  Page  5 


P.  Frost,  South  Carolina;  and  Mrs.  Agnes  Morey, 
Massachusetts.  From  now  on  the  officers  of  the 
Advisory  Council  will  constitute  the  executive 


committee  of  the  Council,  to  be  called  together  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Council  whenever  it  is  neces¬ 
sary.  It  is  expected  that  closer  co-operation  will 


be  the  result  of  the  formation  of  the  executive 
committee,  together  with  a  larger  measure  of  real 
service  to  the  national  organization  as  a  whole. 
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Comments  of  the  Press 


Victory  for  Woman  Suffrage 

HE  victory  for  woman  suffrage  won  in  the 
state  of  New  York  may  well  be  regarded  as  a 
crowning  and  compelling  triumph.  The  empire 
state  by  a  decisive  majority  of  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  extends  suffrage  to  woman  on 
equal  terms  with  man.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
verdict  of  New  York  will  exert  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  on  Congress  and  may  give  to  the  advocates 
of  the  national  amendment  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majority. 

The  Commoner  congratulates  the  country  no 
less  than  the  women  upon  the  prospect  of  full 
national  enfranchisement  of  women.  With  the 
new  ethical  questions  that  will  arise,  the  world 
needs  woman’s  vote  even  more  than  man  needs 
the  ballot.  Her  participation  in  politics  will 
hasten  the  triumph  of  national  prohibition,  and 
when  this  reform  is  accomplished,  women’s  vote 
will  make  the  settlement  of  the  question  perma¬ 
nent. 

When  the  war  is  over,  the  world  will  be  con¬ 
fronted  by  the  greatest  problem  it  has  ever  had 
to  meet,  namely,  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of 
peace  that  shall  endure.  When  that  time  comes, 
the  mothers,  who  in  all  the  belligerent  nations 
are  giving  their  sons  to  the  battlefield,  should 
have  a  voice  in  building  a  machinery  for  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  international  disputes  which  will  make 
this  the  last  war  to  redden  the  earth  with  blood. 
— W.  J.  Bryan  in  The  Commoner,  November. 

Czar-like 

NO  matter  if  it  is  war  time  it  does  not  seem 
right  to  treat  American  women  who  have 
petitioned  for  the  suffrage  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  women  militants  who  have  been  released  from 
Occoquan  jail  have  been  treated. 

If  only  one  or  two  of  the  women  prisoners  in 
that  jail  told  the  stories  of  brutal  and  inhuman 
treatment  meted  out  to  them  the  public  would  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  a  case  of  hysteric 
imaginings  on  the  part  of  gently  reared  women 
who  magnified  the  ordinary  jail  treatment  into 
something  like  the  mediaeval  tortures  inflicted  on 
prisoners  in  most  European  countries  several  cen¬ 
turies  ago. 

But  when  thirty  or  more  women  all  practically 
agree  in  telling  similar  stories  of  deliberate  at¬ 
tempts  to  break  down  their  spirit  by  threats  and 
rough  usage  in  jail  the  American  public  is  re¬ 
luctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  some  one 
in  authority  in  Washington  blundered  grievously 
in  permitting  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  jail  of¬ 
ficials. 

According  to  Mrs.  Eunice  Dana  Brannan,  wife 
of  John  Winters  Brannan,  president  of  Bellevue 
and  Allied  hospitals,  of  New  York,  her  expe¬ 
rience  in  Occoquan  prison,  where  she  was  con¬ 
fined  for  her  picketing  activities  was  extremely 
brutal.  She  claims  her  companions  had  been 
cruelly  treated,  and  that  last  July,  when  sixteen 


Ryan  Walker,  in  The  New  York  Call 

“Women  First"  is  the 

pickets  had  first  been  committed  to  the  work- 
house,  the  plan  had  been  "to  break  us  down  by 
inflicting  extraordinary  humiliation  upon  us.” 

This,  Mrs.  Brannan  added,  had  failed  to  stop  the 
picketing,  and  then,  she  alleges,  "the  plan  of  ter¬ 
rorizing  us  was  conceived  and  carried  out  to  a  de¬ 
gree  that  has  not  yet  been  told.” 

Mrs.  Brannan  describes  the  scene  that  took 
place  in  the  reception  room  on  Nov.  14,  follow- 
ing  the  arrests,  after  41  women  of  the  National 
Women’s  party  had  picketed  the  White  House 
gates  on  Nov.  10.  She  added  that  when  a  de¬ 
mand  was  made  to  see  the  Superintendent  the 
women  were  attacked  by  guards,  and  that  Mrs. 
Lewis,  who  had  acted  as  spokesman,  was  seized, 
lifted  from  her  feet,  and  thrown  through  the 
door.  Mr.  Brannan  added: 

"I  saw  three  men  seize  Miss  Burns,  twisting 
her  arms  behind  her,  and  then  two  other  men 
grasp  her  shoulders.  There  were  six  to  ten 
guards  in  the  room  and  many  others  collected  on 
the  porch — 40  to  SO  in  all.  These  all  rushed  in. 
Instantly  the  room  was  in  havoc.  The  guards  fell 
upon  us.  I  saw  Miss  Lincoln,  a  slight  young  girl, 
thrown  to  the  floor.  Mrs.  Nolan,  a  delicate  old 
lady  of  73,  was  mastered  by  two  men.  The  furni¬ 
ture  was  overturned  and  the  room  was  a  scene 
of  havoc.  The  whole  group  of  women  were 
thrown,  dragged  and  hurled  out  of  the  office, 
down  the  steps  and  across  the  road  and  field  to 
the  administration  building  where  another  group 
of  bullies  was  waiting  for  us.  The  women  were 
thrown  down  roughly  on  benches.  I  was  thrown, 
with  four  others,  in  a  cell  with  a  narrow  bed  and 
dirty  blankets.  The  chair  was  immediately  ta¬ 
ken  out” 

That  sounds  more  like  Russia  under  the  czar 
than  like  America. — Lawrence,  Mass.,  Telegram, 

Dec.  3. 


Rule  of  Civilization 

Even  the  President’s  Thinking 

HE  natural  result  of  the  triumph  of  woman 
suffrage  in  the  Empire  State  is  already  well 
in  evidence.  There  is  no  question  today  which  is 
inspiring  so  much  concern,  so  much  expert,  so¬ 
phisticated  and  more  or  less  (mostly  less)  disin¬ 
terested  thought  on  the  part  of  the  politicians  of 
every  technical  description  as  the  probable  dispo¬ 
sition  in  future  elections  of  this  tremendous  fac¬ 
tor. 

The  competition  to  obtain  a  fair  share  of  this 
highly  desirable  increment  of  political  strength 
will  be  keen  and  prolonged.  If  we  were  to  ven¬ 
ture  a  prediction  we  should  say  likewise  that  the 
competition  is  bound  to  be  salutary  in  the  highest 
degree.  But  we  are  speaking  now  not  of  a 
competition  based  on  claims  to  gratitude  for  past 
support  of  or  assistance  to  the  women’s  cause  but 
of  a  rivalry  between  the  old  organizations  to  win 
approval  and  enlist  votes  by  correct  behavior  and 
a  meritorious  attitude  on  the  coming  issues  as 
they  severally  arise. — The  New  York  Sun,  Nov.  20. 

Ancthei  Turk 

MISS  Maude  Younger  and  Miss  Joy  Young, 
the  woman  suffragists,  spoke  here  Wednes¬ 
day  night  to  a  rousing  big  crowd  in  C entral  La¬ 
bor  Union  hall,  having  been  refused  admission  to 
public  buildings 

Mr.  Betterton,  police  commissioner,  an  ex¬ 
liquor  dealer,  even  wanted  to  exclude  these  women 
from  the  town,  but  he  was  practically  alone  in 
this  contention. 

Many  say  he  should  be  sent  to  Turkey  to  pre¬ 
side  over  the  destinies  of  some  fourth-rate  town 
there. —  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Plain  Dealer,  Nov.  29. 


Paradox  of  the  President 

IT  is  paradoxical  that  one  who  is 
so  earnest  in  the  cause  of  univer¬ 
sal  democracy  that  he  is  leading  a 
nation  into  a  war  which  he  hopes 
will  make  the  world  safe  for  the 
principles  of  that  political  doctrine, 
should  decline  *->  use  his  political 
power  to  matte  his  own  country  safe 
for  democracy  by  urging  Congress 
to  make  democracy  universal  in  the 
United  States. — San  Diego,  Cal., 

Union 

Even  the  Democrats 

OMEN  of  New  York  who 
wanted  to  vote  and  now  have 
the  right  to  do  so,  find  a  sudden  and 
remarkable  change  in  the  political 
atmosphere — a  change  so  great 
that,  like  the  old  woman  in  the  nur¬ 
sery  rhyme,  each  one  must  be  pinch¬ 
ing  herself  and  saying  doubtfully, 

“If  this  be  I,  as  I  do  think  it  be.” 

After  years  of  private  and  public 
snubbing  by  male  politicians,  of  in¬ 
difference  to  their  wishes  and  pleas, 
of  direct  and  indirect  opposition, 
even  of  official  insult,  these  women 
find  their  favor  earnestly  sought  by 
all  the  hitherto  unfriendly  elements. 

They  discover  themselves  to  be  the 
object  of  a  political  courtship  of  the 
most  ardent  kind.  All  the  party  or¬ 
ganizations — Tammany,  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  the  Socialists,  the  Prohibi¬ 
tionists — are  all  at  once  engaged  in  a  scramble  to 
win  the  support  of  women  voters.  Steps  have 
been  taken  for  enrolling  them  in  the  ranks  of  the 
different  parties  and  the  women  are  the  center  of 
political  interest  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. — 
Denver  Times,  Nov.  16. 

Treatment  of  the  Pickets 

TIME  and  again  banners  have  been  forcibly 
torn  from  the  hands  of  the  picketers,  and 
shots  have  been  fired  at  the  banners,  without  in¬ 
terference  by  the  authorities. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  the  courts  have  held 
that  peaceable  picketing  is  perfectly  legal  and  that 
interference  with  peaceable  picketers  is  illegal,  and 
the  further  fact  that  no  denial  has  been  made  that 
the  suffrage  picketing  at  the  White  House,  so  far 
as  the  picketers  themselves  are  concerned,  ha> 
been  wholly  peaceable,  one  is  forced  to  wonder 
precisely  what  course  of  logic  the  civil  authorities 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  are  pursuing. 

In  regard  to  the  advisability  of  suffragist  pick¬ 
eting  at  the  White  House  gates  there  naturally  is 
a  division  of  opinion.  That  it  is  perfectly  legal 
there  can  be  no  question.  Labor  is  allowed  to 
picket;  why  not  suffrage?  Some  maintain  that  the 
picketing  is  embarrassing  to  the  government,  that 
it  tends  to  nullify  the  efforts  toward  unity  of 
thought  and  action  in  waging  a  one  hundred  per 


Occoquan  workhouse.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble,  as  some  one  likely  will 
suggest,  that  some  of  them  are  ex¬ 
aggerated.  Granted,  but  if  one- 
tenth  of  what  is  charged  is  true  a 
sweeping  reformation  should  be 
started  immediately  in  that  institu¬ 
tion. 

Regardless  of  whether  we  approve 
of  woman  suffrage  or  picketing,  the 
fact  remains  that  we  are  still  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  civilized  people  and 
that  these  forty  odd  ladies  now 
serving  time  in  the  Occoquan  work- 
house  are  humans,  and  are  entitled 
to  at  least  as  good  treatment  as  is 
accorded  criminals  confined  in  the 
same  institution.  While  we  are 
fighting  to  dethrone  autocracy 
abroad  let’s  make  certain  that  our 
own  skirts  are  clear. — The  Dayton 
( Ohio)  Journal,  Nov.  23. 

Whims  of  Autocracy 

THERE  are  certain  features  con¬ 
cerning  the  jailing  of  the 
White  House  picketers  that  are  not 
quite  clear  to  the  public. 

One  of  these  is  why  only  a  few  of 
the  women  displaying  the  suffrage 
banners  were  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  Occoquan  workhouse. 

If  one  of  the  picketers  was  guilty 
of  an  offense  against  the  majesty  of 
the  law,  then  they  all  were  equally 
guilty  for  they  all  did  identically  the 
same  things.  If  41  of  them 
were  guilty  of  “obstructing  traffic”  at  the  White 
House  gates,  all  of  the  more  than  one  hundred 
others  who  have  been  engaged  in  picketing  also 
were  guilty  and  deserved  the  same  punishment. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  why  the  judge 
refused  to  sentence  the  wife  of  a  prominent  con¬ 
gressman,  who  happens  to  stand  high  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  administration  at  Washington.  This 
suffragist  was  arrested  along  with  more  than  a 
score  of  other  picketers.  She  had  been  display¬ 
ing  suffrage  banners  at  the  White  House  gates 
the  same  as  the  others.  She  maintained  to  the 
court  she  was  equally  guilty  with  the  others  of 
“obstructing  traffic”  and  she  insisted  that  if  the 
others  were  sentenced  to  Occoquan  she  should  be 
sent  with  them. 

Furthermore  it  develops  that  a  few  others,  who 
happened  to  be  personally  known  to  certain  prom¬ 
inent  administration  leaders,  have  been  treated 
with  the  utmost  consideration  at  Occoquan. 

Perhaps,  these  are  only  remarkable  coincidences. 
We  hope  that  such  is  the  case.  None  the  less  they 
have  aroused  much  interest  and  have  become  a 
source  of  quite  a  bit  of  speculation;  and  in  the 
meantime  the  autocrat  of  Occoquan  continues  to 
ride  rough-shod  over  the  rights  of  unoffending,  or 
at  the  most,  of  only  technically  offending  prison¬ 
ers. — Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal,  Nov.  24. 


IVinsor  McCuy  in  the  New  York  American,  Nov.  S 

Nearing  the  Goal 

cent  war.  Others  hold  just  as  firmly  that  this  is 
the  logical  time  for  women  to  strike  for  suffrage 
and  that  the  government  needs  their  advice  and 
assistance.  As  we  said  before,  it  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  we  should  be  in  harmony  on  that  sub¬ 
ject. 

However,  there  is  a  question  that  grows  out  of 
the  picketing  episode,  on  which  we  feel  quite  cer¬ 
tain  most  of  our  readers  will  agree.  That  is  the 
arrest  and  alleged  inhuman  treatment  accorded 
these  women  picketers  while  prisoners  in  the 
Occoquan  workhouse  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  stories  describing  their  treatment  at 
Occoquan,  related  by  these  women,  are  almost  un¬ 
believable.  But  for  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are 
women  of  unquestioned  veracity  and  that  they  all 
relate  essentially  the  same  story,  they  would  not  be 
believed.  Among  the  indignities  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  are  these :  Being  locked  up  in 
jail  rooms  with  filthy  drunken  men  and  women; 
forcible  feeding;  arms  chained  to  cell  bars;  being 
compelled  to  mop  the  rooms  and  floors  of  the 
toilet  rooms  in  the  negro  quarters ;  denied  the 
right  to  receive  visitors,  the  right  to  wear  their 
own  clothes  or  to  purchase  their  own  food ;  when 
greater  privacy  vras  asked  for  the  doors  to  their 
cells  were  taken  down ;  when  they  asked  for  bet¬ 
ter  air,  the  windows  were  nailed  up. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  serious  charges 
that  are  made  against  the  superintendent  of 
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Treasurer’s  Report 

Treasurer :  Mi«»  M»ry  Gertrud*  Fend»ll 
Assistant  Treasurer :  Mies  Maud  Jamieon 

Bank  of  Deposit:  American  Security  and  Trust  Co. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Auditors:  Marwick,  Mitchell  Peat  &  Company 

$300,000.00  RAISED  FOR  SECURE G  PASSAGE 
OF  THE  FEDERAL  AMENDMENT- 
CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ANOTHER 
$100,000.00 

List  of  Contributions  from  December  4 
Through  December  8,  1917 

Contributions  made  to 
National  Headquarters : 


Mrs.  Theresa  Holmes _ $ 

100.26 

Mrs.  Maude  Haidelson _ 

4.00 

Mrs.  Lillian  M.  McAdow_ 

10.00 

Mr.  Andre  Tridon 

2.00 

Miss  Alice  T.  Jenkins _ 

1.00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Hawley 

5.00 

Mr.  William  A.  Bauer _ 

10.00 

Miss  Frances  G.  Shanklin_ 

25.00 

Miss  F.dith  Hilles 

10.00 

Miss  Edith  Goode _ _ 

5.00 

Miss  Marie  von  Alvensle- 

ben 

5.00 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Emmons  _ 

35.00 

Miss  Anita  L.  Bulmer- _ 

1.00 

Miss  Fanny  Marie  Schilsby 

15.00 

Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whitte- 

more  _  _ 

2.00 

Mrs.  Adelina  Otero-War- 

ren  _  _  _ _ _ 

5.00 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Lewis 

60.00 

Mr.  R.  N.  Springer _ _  _ 

8.00 

Mrs.  F.  Kenyon  Hayden- 

Rector  _  _ _ 

25.00 

Miss  Millicent  L.  Sears _ 

5.00 

Mrs.  W.  O.  IT.  Martin _ 

5.00 

Mrs.  Howard  Gould  . 

1,000.00 

Miss  Anna  N.  Kendall _ 

25.00 

Anonymous _ _  _  _ 

5.00 

Mrs.  Frances  G.  Boynton _ 

15.00 

Miss  Gilette  Hayden _ 

100.00 

Mrs.  W.  Thompson  Burch- 

35.00 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hazard 

50.00 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Acker- 

mann _ 

150.00 

Collected _ _ _ 

25.75 

Total  collected  by  Na- 

tional  Headquarters _ $ 

1,744.01 

Previously  acknowledged 

in  The  Suffragist _ $283,632.71 

Total  collected  by  Na- 

tional  Headquarters 

through  Dec.  8,  1917 _ 

$285,376.72 


Contributions  made  to 

South  Dakota  Headquarters: 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Stemler -  4.50 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Bird _  5.00 

$  9.50 

Previously  acknowledged 

in  The  Suffragist - $  40,513.22 

Total  collected  by  Branches  through 
December  8,  1717 - $  40,5 22.72 

Grand  Total - $325,899.44 

Deduction  : 

Transferred  from  Branch  Headquar¬ 
ters  to  National  Headquarters - $  2,261.00 

Grand  Net  Total _ $323,638.44 

Another  Autocrat  in  the  Spotlight 

A  SIGH  of  relief  came  from  the  keeper  of  the 
workhouse  at  Occoquan  when  he  was  ordered 
to  send  his  suffragette  prisoners  back  to  the 

Washington  jail.  He  never  liked  the  task  of  car¬ 
ing  for  these  ladies,  much  less  since  they  began 
holding  him  up  to  scorn  as  the  greatest  brute  who 
ever  superintended  a  prison. 

Newspapers  the  country  over  have  given  the 
prisoners  the  benefit  of  their  story.  The  prisoners 
asserted  that  the  jail  was  filthy,  the  food  intol¬ 
erable  and  that  every  occasion  was  accepted  to 
treat  them  as  the  scum  of  humanity. — Philadel¬ 
phia  North  American ,  Nov.  27. 
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WEST  END  TRUST 
COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
CAPITAL  and  SURPLUS 

$4V000,000 

Receives  Deposits 

Acts  as  Executor.  Administrator 
Guardian,  Trustee,  Agent 
Sells  Foreign  Exchange,  Travelers’ 
Letters  of  Credit,  Express  Checks 
Maintains  an  Up  to-date  Safe  Deposit 
Department  and  a  Storage 
Department  for  trunks 
and  packages 

Manages  Real  Estate,  Collects  Rents 
etc. 

Lends  Money  on  Approved  Collateral 
Security 


CIRCULATION  DEPARTMENT 


Circulation  Manager,  Misi  E  izabeth  Smith 
Circulation  Commi  tee 


Miss  Nettie  Biasing,  Minnesota 

Mrs.  Alice  Cosu,  Louisiana 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Dinwiddie,  Colorado 

Miss  Edna  Griffith,  Portland,  Oregon 

Mrs.  Josephine  Kempt  Linton,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Nell  K.  Iron,  Idaho 

Mrs.  Ruby  Koenig,  Connecticut 

Miss  Marion  May,  New  York 

Mrs.  A.  M.  A.  Pickier,  South  Dakota 

Mrs.  Percy  Read,  Virginia 

Miss  Blanche  Robbins,  Iowa 

Mrs.  Abram  J.  Rose,  New  'ersey 

Miss  H«!en  Scott,  Maryland 

Mrs.  R.  N.  Scott,  North  Carolina 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sherman,  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman,  Indiana 

Mrs.  Frank  Stirlith,  Delaware 

Miss  Eliza  Tonks,  District  of  Columbia 

Mrs.  James  Whittemore,  Michigan 

Mrs.  Neuton  Wing,  Georgia 

Miss  Louise  C.  Young,  Texas 


Help  in  the  Final  Drive 


WE  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  our 
long  fight  for  the  liberation  of  the  women 
of  this  nation.  In  the  final  drive  for  victory'  we 
need  the  help  of  every  man  and  woman  who  has 
at  heart  the  complete  democratization  of  America. 
Do  your  bit  today.  Subscribe  for  The  Suffra- 


Open  Daily,  including  Saturday.  9.00  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

",***"  '  ■•'Till  BUSY  COBNBr  - ■ 

r&.  SCamt  ^att0  & 


8TH  *1  AND  PENN  A-  AYE. 


GUIDE  LIGHTS 

To  Easy  and  Satisfactory 

CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING 

—Shop  early  in  the  day  and  early  in  the  month. 
— Take  small  parcels  with  you. 

_ If  in  doubt,  buy  a  merchandise  certificate. 

— Tissue  paper,  ribbons  and  fancy  boxes  should 
be  secured  early. 

— Be  sure  your  address  is  taken  correctly. 

— Keep  to  the  right. 

_ Cash  your  Christmas  Savings  Fund  cheques 

here. 

— Mai!  your  packages  early  in  the  month. 

— Buy  Red  Cross  Stamps. 

— Read  our  daily  announcements. 


WOMEN  KHAKI  CLOTHIKG 


Norfolk  Jackets  -  •  • 

$3.75 

Riding  Coats  -  •  -  . 

600 

Riding  Breeches  -  -  - 

3.25 

Walking  Skirts  -  -  - 

3.50 

Divided  Skirts  ... 

5.00 

Leggins  ....  - 

1.50 

Hats . 

1.00 

1331  F  St.  N.  W. 

MEYER  MILITARY  SHOPS 


TELEPHONE  MAIN  673 

Lanman  Engraving  Co. 


PHONE 

S.  P.  MARTIN 

COLUMBIA  4922 

For  Cut  Flowers  and  Plants 


Telephone  Main  861 

Hmtlatm’a 

Booksellers,  Engravers  and 
Stationers 

F  AND  Twelfth  Streets  Washington.  D.  C. 


gist  for  yourseti  or  for  a  friend.  The  Suffra¬ 
gist  makes  the  ideal  Christmas  gift.  Pass  on  your 
copies  of  The  Suffragist.  Order  The  Suffra¬ 
gist  in  bundles  and  circulate  it  yourself. 
See  that  your  local  paper  gets  The  Suffragist 
and  quotes  from  it  every  week.  See  that  your  lo¬ 
cal  library'  takes  The  Suffragist.  This  coopera¬ 
tion  will  insure  victory.  Fill  out  the  blank  below 
and  mail  it  today  to  822  Connecticut  aven  le, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Members  Who  Have  Secured  New  Subscribers  for 
“The  Suffragist" 

PERSONS  SECURING  SUBSCRIBERS  DEC.  1-8 


HALF  TONES 
PROCESS 

POST  BUILDING 

ZINC  ETCHINGS 
ENGRAVERS 

Washington,  D.  C. 

WE  DO  ALL  KINDS  OF 

PR1 

’  I  Mi 

Quick  Service 

Uouurnrth  Pi 

Reasonable  Prices 

hliohinrr  M nil q P 

naywomi  rii 

Phone  Main  1 062 

Ullolllllg,  nuuotJ 

636  0  Street  N.  W. 

Massachusetts  Branch - 

Miss  Hazel  Hunkins - 

Miss  Anna  C.  Levitt - 

Miss  Clara  Louise  Rowe - 

Miss  Anne  Martin - 

Miss  Marion  May - 

Miss  Natalie  Gray - 

Mrs.  Frances  H.  Dale - 

Dr.  Florence  Manion — - - 

Miss  Caroline  Katzenstein - 

Miss  Margery  G.  Ross - 

Mrs.  Clara  Snell  Wolfe - 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Jenkins - - - 

Mrs.  Florence  Bayard  Hilles_ 

Miss  May  Condon - 

Dr.  Margaret  Long - 

Miss  Berta  Crone_ - 

Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Kerr - 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Evans - 

Miss  Mabel  Vernon - 

Miss  Jane  Pincus — - 

Miss  Margaret  Whittemore - 

New  York  State  Branch - 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Phelps - 

Miss  Ada  E.  James - 

Miss  Gertrude  II.  Alexander- 

New  Jersey  Branch - 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Spellman - 

Neal  Bartlesen - 

Mrs.  Wright - 

Mrs.  Anna  Bruch — - - 

Miss  Nettie  A.  Biasing - 


Total 


1 

1 

1 

14 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

12 

10 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 
1 

6 
8 
5 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 

12 

1 

1 

1 

1 

101 


For  the  dollar  bill  (or  check)  inclosed, 
send  The  Suffragist  to 


Name 


Address 


Secured  by. 


SERVICE 

“We  Grow 
Cause  We  Know 


COLUMBIAN  PRINTING  CO. 

Incorporated 

815  FOURTEENTH  STREET 

Washington 


Cards  and  Stationery 
Wrapping  Paper  and  Bags 
E.  MORRISON  PAPER  CO. 

1009  Pennsylvania  Avenue  N.  W« 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


Exclusively  for  Women 

Then  why  not  stay  at 

Hotel  Rutledge 

Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St. 
New  York 

Rooms  from  $1.00  daily 
Room  with  full  board  from  $12.00  to  $18.00 
per  week.  All  outside  rooms 


Help  the  Cause 
and  Help  Yourself  by  shopping 
with  our  advertisers 


In  patronizing  our  advertisers  please  mention  “The  Suffragist” 


